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Adolf Hitler was the self- 
appointed scourge of 
Bolshevism, and Joseph 
Stalin was the heir to Marx 
and Lenin, at heart the two 
dictators were surprisingly 
similar. Both were loners with 
no personal friends. Both were 
expert manipulators of power. 
And both used terror and 
mass murder to achieve 
their aims. 
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Above: Even though Adolf Hitler was simply 
one among many nationalist leaders in the 
early 1920s, he was always 'centre stage', 
never yielding power to other Nazis. 



Below: Hitler had an almost prim image in the 
1920s, possibly reflecting his petit-bourgeois 
origins. It may also have been an attempt to 
be recognised as a serious politician. 




Above: Stalin's early years were more colourful 
than Hitler's. A former seminarian, he was 
arrested for revolutionary activities and 
sentenced to exile in Siberia. 



Below: Another difference between Stalin and 
Hitler was that Stalin's rise to power took place 
in the shadow of Lenin: he was never 
considered important until after Lenin's death. 



IN HIS LAST MISERABLE days 
beneath Berlin, Hitler dropped the 
pretence. No 'wonder weapons" could 
hold back the tide. Instead of 
establishing a new Germanic empire in 
the East, 1 945 was witnessing the first 
Asiatic invasion of central Europe since 
Genghis Khan and the Mongols. 

Hitler's nemesis was losif Vissarionovteh 
Dzhugashvili. who had adopted the name 
'Stalin' ('Man of Steel") while a penniless 
revolutionary in and out of gaol. Bom ten 
years before Hitler, he was in some respects 
frighteningly similar. Narcissistic 
personalities, they did not share the concents 
of "normal" people; almost nocturnal in their 
sleeping patterns, they had no genuine 
friendships and drove- their women to suicide. 
(Geli Raubal and Stalin's first wife both 
shot themselves.) 

Ideologically, their political movements 
were polar opposites. yet the Nazis and 
Communists shared some obvious 
characteristics. Of primary importance was 
their rejection of" liberal democracy. In the 
early 2 1st century, an era some commentators 
have described as at "the end of history' in 
the sense that Communism and Fascism are 
dead, it is easy lo forget that in the 1930s. 
western -style democracy was in retreat. By 
1 939 it was reduced to a handful of European 
States. British dominion territories and the 
USA. These were the "Years of the Dictators', 
whether by the army (Japan), the "Leader" 
(Germany. Italy and Fascist fellow-travellers) 
or "the proletariat' (Stalin). 

LATE DEVELOPERS 

As young men. neither Hitler nor Stalin 
showed any indication of the prominence they 
would attain. Hitler was 30 before it began to 
dawn on him that he had a future in politics. 
Stalin was 'political' from his late teens, but 
spent almost half his years between 20 and 40 
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in prison. He was a revolutionary fighter for 
whom, as Trotsky noted, 'well-organised 
violence was the shortest route between two 
points', Stalin knew he lacked the gloss of 
the parrv's intellectual elite. He was a poor 
public speaker, could not understand foreign 
languages and could never win a debate with 
articulate men-of-letters like Trotsky. But he 
hid his envy. 

Like Hitler, he was completely 
underestimated by hi.s political rivals: his 
advance into power was so subtle that it is 
difficult to date precisely when Party 
Secretary Stalin achieved dominance of the 
politburo. The old Bolshevik movement had 
a tradition of collective leadership that 
survived Lenin. But one-by-one the Bolshevik 
'Old Guard" either fell into line or were killed. 
Trotsky and his allies realised - too late - that 
this inscrutable, primitive, uncultured 
Georgian was driven by revenge. And it was 
to him. a dish best served cold. 

Hitler and Stalin were both obsessively 
secretive. They shared their confidences with 
only a handful of their closest followers, never 
letting anyone glimpse the whole "plan". And 
both had a consistent vision, a grand scheme 
that they worked towards. It was the strength 
of their inner conviction, this unshakeable 
consistency of purpose, thai enabled them to 
contemplate courses of action that surprised 
their supporters - the Nazi-Sovicl Fact is a 
good example. Both regarded the treaty as 
a cynical expedient. Both assumed they had 
tricked the other. 

MEN OF DESTINY* 

Hitler and Stalin shared a very jaundiced view 
of humanity: they sought the lowest, meanest 
motives to explain people's behaviour. Yet the 
two dictators had no doubts about the purity 
Of their own motives. "Difficult though it may 
be to accept," observed Hider's biographer. 
Sir Alan Bullock. "I believe the key to 
understanding both Hitler and Stalin is the 
recognition that they were entirely serious 
about their historic roles: it was certainly as 
much as anyone's life was worth to question 
or mock them." 

Corruption was endemic in the upper 
reaches of the Nazi Party, as it was with 
Stalin's regime, but the dictators themselves 
led Spartan lifestyles. Hitler lived in some 
splendour during the 1 9.10s. bin retired to run 
the war from a windowless concrete bunker 
in an Bast Prussian swamp. He dined on 
tasteless vegetarian pap and famously neither 
smoke nor drank. Stalin had no interest in 
material comfort: he was a hardened gaolbird 
with many a Siberian winter behind him. 

They left their followers to indulge 
themselves: Goeriiis looted art treasures while 
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STALIN'S GREATEST ADVANTAGE over 
Hitler was that when it came to war he 
learned to trust his generals. In 1941 he kept 
a close personal grip on the army. Party 
Commissars were installed at all command 
levels to supervise the military; former 
comrades from the glory days of the 1st 
Cavalry Army were appointed to senior ranks. 

But bravery in the war against the Whites 
and personal loyalty to Stalin was no 
substitute for military skill. After a succession 
of bloody defeats, men like Marshal Budenny, 
described by one exasperated colleague as 
"having a very large moustache, but a very 
small brain" were removed to sinecure 
postings. Hard men like Zhukov, Antonov 
and Rokossovsky took charge. 

Hitler, on the other hand, reserved more 
and more military decisions to himself. And 
when he took personal charge of the army, 
he lost all sight of the big picture and focused 
almost exclusively on the day-to-day running 
of the War in the East, By 1944 his generals 
joked bitterly that they needed permission 
from OKW to move a sentry from the door 
to the window. 

Top: Stalin learned from his mistakes. He 
replaced incompetent revolutionary cronies like 
Marshal Voroshiiov, seen here, with younger, 
harder, more capable generals like Zhukhov. 

Right; Hitler watches the subjugation of 
Warsaw with the commander of his escort, 
Erwin Rommel. Hitler was to interfere with 
his Generals far more than Stalin. 
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Above: Hitler relaxes on the terrace at 
Berctrtesgaden with a casually-dressed 
Hetmann Goering, Hitler was not a man who 
liked the everyday business of ruling, and 
avoided paperwork like the plague. 



Below: Stalin in his most natural environment 
- at his desk, working. The Soviet leader did 
not trust anybody, and was constantly at 
work looking for signs of rebellion or 
conspiracy against his bloody rule. 




NK.VD chief Lavrenti Beria prowled Moscow 
as a serial rapist. 

MURDER OF RIVALS 

Beria was Stalin's third head of the security 
services. His predecessors had been executed 
on Stalin's orders, along with most of Lenin's 
generation of Bolshevik leaders. Stalin's 
daughter Svetlana described how he could 
suddenly relegate a life-long associate to a 
'nobody' marked for death. "It was as if some 
inner demon whispered 'you have betrayed 
me"" . In this way. Stalin worked his way 
through the original leadership, the party 
cadres, the security services and the army. 
Hitler's fears were directed more at the 
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military than the party. He eliminated 
opposition from the generals by removing 
Blomberg and Fritseh. then began secret 
additional payments - bribes - to selected 
officers. The generals who swore at 
Nuremberg that they could not break their 
oath to Hitler had become rich men by 
keeping the faith. 

Stalin was less subtle. Like the last Asiatic 
tyrant to overrun Europe, he had his generals 
executed at the first hint of treachery. The fact 
that the alleged threat from Marshal 
Tukachevsky was completely within Stalin's 
own mind did not moderate the slaughter - a 
slaughter which almost fatally weakened the 
Soviet forces on the eve of World War II. 



Hitler allowed his 'old fighters' far more 
latitude than Stalin, and stayed remarkably 
loyal to them. Between the Rohm purge in 
1934 and the flurry of executions in the dying 
weeks of his regime, the Nazi leadership 
remained largely unchanged. Himmler and 
Goering were allowed to create sprawling 
personal empires, which was something Stalin 
never permitted - indeed a hint of "empire 
building" was enough to doom many a senior 
official . Ironically. Hitler's Germany might 
have been governed more efficiently had he 
follow ed SialuVs routine of regular purges 
and cleared out the webs of corruption spun 
by party bosses. 

IDLER VERSUS WORKER 

Two crucial differences between Hitler and 
Stalin emerged during the war. One was 
evident prior to 1939: Hider the 'dilettante 
dictator". While he could be stung to action in 
a crisis or in pursuit of his closely guarded 
personal agenda. Hitler did very little actual 
work once he achieved power. Albert Speer, 
a perceptive late-comer to Hitler's Court, 
describes the astonishing banality of daily life 
at Berchtesgaden. Between the Fuhrer's late 
rising, afternoon teas, walks along the 
mountain paths and evening films, "when," 
Speer asked himself, "did Hitler really 
do any work T 

Stalin, by contrast, was a workaholic, who 
churned bis way through astonishing 
quantities of paperwork. Like Hitler, he had 
an elephantine memory. He maintained a 
comprehensive overview of all his 
subordinates and their activities. Periodic 
interventions in trivial local affairs kept 
officials in the remotest part of the country on 
their toes. The devil was in the detail. 
Everyone from politburo chiefs to provincial 
bosses came to believe that Stalin was an all- 
seeing, all-knowing force: Big Brother was 
indeed watching. 

LEGACY OF STRUGGLE 

Neither of the paranoid dictators left a 
successor. Subsequent Soviet leaders never 
resolved Stalin's legacy and the whole edifice 
crashed down in 1989. The failure of both 
ideologies has led some commentators to 
predict the demise of 'history" in the sense of 
the end of ideology: liberal democracy has 
won the argument of history. However, there 
remains sufficient injustice in the world and 
sufficient discontent with the comforts of 
hourgeois democracy to fuel equally irrational 
movements. Muslim and Christian religious 
fundamentalism are both on the rise. The two 
most famous tyrants of the 20th century are 
long dead, but we have not seen the last of 
then kind. 
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STALIN KILLED MORE PEOPLE than Hitler. 
His deliberately engineered famine in the 
Ukraine cost an estimated eight million lives; 
the purges of the Party, the IMKVD and the 
armed forces, allied to his disastrous military 
strategies of 1941-2 condemned over 30 
million people to death. Stalin presided over 
the biggest empire of death camps in the 
world. This included one or two dedicated 
extermination centres which had no pretence 
at being 'labour camps'. Even so. Hitler's 
crimes are widely regarded as unique; where 
Stalin killed in pursuit of political and social 
aims, Hitler and the Nazis were the first to 
employ the power of a modern industrial 
state to acts of genocide, the slaughter of 
whole peoples. In their biological objective, 
the Nazis are seen as uniquely evil. 

Top: Stalin fought through the Ukraine during 
the Civil War, and millions of Ukrainians died of 
starvation in the forced collectivisation of 
farmland in the 1930s. 

Right Hitler was capable of 'Stalinesque' 
brutality - these are the men of Lidice, 
massacred in revenge for the death of Reinhard 
Heydrich. But where Hitler and Stalin differed 

was in the Nazi dictator's use of genocide, in 

the Holocaust, as an instrument of state policy. 
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left: 4 peaceful Berlin street 
scene early in the war. Most 
ordinary Germans were getting 
on with their lives, but a few - 
perhaps one in a hundred - were 
actively involved in helping the 
Gestapo as the Nazi secret police 
organisation ruthlessly sought 
out and destroyed 'Enemies of 
the State'. 

Below: Much of the Gestapo's 
information came from already 
existing security apparatus. Files 
collected by local police forces 
enabled the Gestapo to track 
down and eliminate potential 
opponents of the Nazis. These 
included Jews, Christians, 
Communists, Jehovah's 
Witnesses and Gypsies. 
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The Gestapo 
were the most 
terrifying secret 
policemen the 
world has ever 
seen. Although 
not as efficient 
as their legend 
would claim, 
they were the 
main executors 
of Hitler's reign 
of terror. 
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EW organisations in 
history have had a 
reputation to match the 
Gestapo. For half a 
century. Hitler's secret 
state police 
organisation has been a by-word 
for an all-seeing, all-powerful 
instrument of oppression, with a 
huge amiy of agents all over 
Germany, working through 
hundreds of thousands of 
ordinary German citizens who 
acted as informers. The Gestapo 
was supposed to have exceptional 
and ad vanced su rvei 1 1 an ce 
resources, and like Orwell's Big 
Brother, could hear the slightest 
hint of disloyalty on the part of 
Germany's citizens. And once a 
'traitor' came into the clutches 
of the Gestapo, they were 
tortured into confessing their 
crimes, and then disappeared into 
the concentration camp system. 
In the words of academic Hannah 
Arendt. "The secret police in a 
totalitarian state sees to it that 
the victim never existed at all." 

THE REAL GESTAPO 

However, the Gestapo's 

reputation for efficient brutality 
has been the subject of much 
recent research, arid like the rest 
of the Third Reich, the truth is 
rather different from the legend. 
It is now known that the Nazi 
Party, tar from being a 
monolithic organisation smoothly 
carrying out the Fiihrer's wishes. 
was in fact a seething hotbed of 
rivalries, jealousies and 
overlapping responsibilities. 
Neither were the German people 
as united behind Hitler as many 
people believe. The Gestapo, 
despite its reputation, did not 
have an agent on every street. 
Historian Eric Johnson has 
shown that in Krefeld. which had 
i population ol around I 70.000. 
there were only 12 Gestapo men 
in the 1930s, rising to 14 with 
two secretaries during the war 
years. Nearby Cologne, with a 
population of 75G.OOO, had 99 
Gestapo men in 1939. falling to 
just 69 in 1942. At a ratio of one 
Gestapo man to 12,000 citizens, 
the agents would have had to 
work 24 hours a day jusi to sort 




Above: Although much of the 
Gestapo's work was the 
gathering of information, its 
officers were noted for their 

ability to apply cruelly efficient 
brutality. This Danish man, 
injured during his arrest in 7944, 
is likely to suffer far worse in the 
cells of the Copenhagen Gestapo. 

Right: Law enforcement and 
party organisations quickly began 
to merge with the accession of 
Adolf Hitter to power in 1933 - 
this SS man has been sworn in as 
an auxiliary policeman. The 
Gestapo initially avoided takeover 
by Himmter - but many of its 
officers were Party members all 
the same. 

out their card indexes, let alone 

spending time on the streets 

tracking down 'defeatists' and 

'malcontents*. So how were the 

German people controlled by so 

few men? 

CONTROL BY TERROR 

Much of the Gestapo's power 
came through terror. The Secret 
Police cultivated its omnipotent 
reputation by a selective and 
precisely-targeted use of terror. 
To be sure, a lot of Gestapo 
arrests followed denunciations by 
ordinary Germans, but at least as 
many followed reports from 
members of the SS or the SD. 
and a large number were 
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Above: The Gestapo located and 
identified 'undesirables'. In the 
occupied territories they 
organised the clearing of the 
ghettoes, many of whose 
inhabitants had already been 
deported from Germany. 

Left: The Gypsies of Leipzig are 
rounded up to be sent to 
concentration camps. The 
Gestapo classed Gypsies as 
inherently criminal. 

Below: The cells in the Gestapo 
headquarters in Cologne. They 
were used for torture and for the 
temporary incarceration of 
prisoners heading for the camps. 




based on files of potential 
political enemies which had 
been collected by the Weimar 
political police. 

It is estimated that fewer 
than one percent of the German 
population were or might have 
been informers. Most simply 
got on with their lives - and 
those lives were rarely affected 
by Ilie Gestapo. 

WHO WAS PERSECUTED? 

Many of the cases started by 
denunciation were either ignored 
or dropped by me Gestapo, 
especially when they involved 
ordinary Germans. The secret 
police quickly learned that the 
motive tor such informers was 
often personal spite or the 
settling of a grudge. Even when 
such cases appeared before a 
judge, they rarely resulted in 
more than a small fine or a light 
sentence. Until fairly late in the 
war, mosi Germans did not fear 
being taken by the Gestapo. 
They told jokes about Hitler 
and listened to the BBC. As 
long as they were careful not to 
be tot) obvious, they were in no 
more danger than they would 
have been under the Weimar 



government or the Prussian 
empire. 

However, if there was a whiff 
of politics, or religion, or Jewish 
blood, then the Gestapo men 
followed them like bloodhounds 
on the trail. Even though they 
were not as powerful as legend 
has it. the men who ran the 
Gestapo were intelligent, 
efficient, and well understood the 
need to cater to public opinion. 
But againsl the outcasts of 
society - the Jews, the 
Communists, minority religious 
or racial groups, the retarded or 
the deviant - they were capable 
of applying the most barbaric of 
tortures in the name of the 
Fiihrer. They were supported in 
their cruelty by all the many and 
varied arms of the Nazi State, 
from local party representatives 
through the SA and the SS to the 
SD. Bui their main supports were 
the thoroughly Naafied organs of 
the law the uniformed and 
plainclothes police and the local, 
regional and special courts. 

The Gestapo terror was 
never total - for ordinary 
Germans. But if you were in 
one of its target groups, it was 
Hell on liarth. 
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The ultimate victims of the 
Nazi terror were the Jews, but 
this did not become immediately 
apparent. In the first two years of 
Hitler's regime, the main enemies 
were the Communists. Almost as 
soon as the Gestapo was 
established by Hermann Goering, 
it was being used to gather 
information on left-wing 
opponents of National Socialism. 
Once Hitler had used the 
Reichstag fire as an excuse to 
enact emergency legislation, 
opponents were placed into 
protective custody - the first step 
on the road to the concentration 
camp and the Holocaust. 

Of course, the Communists 
made the Gestapo task easier by 
being among the few groups to 
openly oppose the Nazis. The 
Social Democrats decided to wait 
and see what would happen - 
and by the time they found out 
Hitler was too firmly in power to 

be ousted. 

In The Nazi Terror', an analysis 
of Gestapo arrests and trials in 
Cologne and Krefeld, Eric 
Johnson shows that only one in 



ten of cases involving ordin 
Germans resulted in a custody 
sentence from the Special Courts 
- and most of those were 
homosexuals or criminals. But in 
specifically targeted groups the 
proportion was much higher. 
Around 40 percent of Jews and 
left-wing activists who came to 
court were put into protective 
custody or sent to concentration 
camps, while the small numbers 
of members of religious sects 
who came before the courts were 
almost all locked away. 

Above: The ultimate end for 
many who fell foul of the 
Gestapo. People who served Jail 
terms were often sent to 
concentration camps after the 
end of their sentences, and a 
large number who had survived 
years in the camps died at the 
end of the war. 

Right: One group which was 
targeted particularly by the 
Gestapo were the anti-Nazi 
Clergy. Pastor Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer was arrested in 1943, 
and was hanged at Flossenbiirg 
in April 1945. 
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Hitler chose Nuremberg, sleepy capital off Franconia, 
as the symbolic seat of Nazism, through its 
association with the Fuhrer, the city would enjoy 
glory and infamy in equal measure. 



QHE BAVARIAN city 
of Nuremberg, or 
Numbers to the 
Germans, lies 92 miles 
north-west of Munich 
and straddles the river 
Pegnitz on a dozen bridges. 

The city lay at the junction of 
Ihc medieval trade routes from 
the northern Italian states, the 



Orient and the maritime traders 
of Northern Europe. 
It consequently prospered, and in 
1 2 1 9 the Emperor Frederick II 
granted the city the status of a 
free Imperial Town. Unusually 
for southern Germany, the city 
embraced Protestantism. The 
city's two most famous sons 
were painter and engraver 



Albrecht Diirer and the cobbler- 
poet Huns Sachs. The latter was 
one of the original Meistemingers 
or Master Singers who met to 
perform at the Marthakirche 
church, and were later 
immortalised in an opera by the 
German nationalist composer 
Richard Wagner. 

The prosperous burghers of 



Above and inset: Nuremberg was 
a city frozen in time. Its skyline 
remained largely unchanged from 
the time of its most famous son, 
Renaissance artist Albrecht Diirer, 
down to the 1930s. The extreme 
conservatism of the inhabitants 
echoed the late medievalism of 
the architecture. Both aspects 
were appealing to Hitler and the 
Nazis, who chose Nuremberg as 
the spiritual home of National 
Socialism. 
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Above: One day of each Nuremberg Rally was reserved to the armed 
forces, as a military showcase to impress foreigners and Germans alike. 
This picture shows a light infantry howitzer being demonstrated on the 
Zeppelin field on M September 1936. 

Below: 'Hitler over Germany!' The Fuhrer's personal transport, an 
understated Junkers Ju 52, is pictured above Nuremberg prior to me 
opening of the 1934 Party convention. Hitler enjoyed the symbolism 
implied of a Teutonic warrior-god descending upon his people. 




Nuremberg commissioned some 
impressive pieces of civic 
architecture. These included 
public fountains such as the 
Schoner Bruimeit, or Beautiful 
Fountain, in the form of a Gothic 
pyramid, and the 
G&nsemdnnchen, or Goose 
Manikin. The Rutluttts, or City 
Hall, was built in the latest 
Italian style in the early 17th 
Century and was decorated with 
frescoes by Diirer. 

However as sea routes opened 
up to the Far Eiasi in the late 15th 
Century Nuremberg began to 
decline. It .suffered badly in the 
Thirty Years' War of 1618- 1 648. 

RALLY'S REVIVAL 

Nuremberg would only again 
come to prominence with the 
rise of the Nazi Party. Hitler's 
power base was in Bavaria, and 
more particularly in Munich. The 
first nationwide Party convention 
was held in .Munich in January 
1923. but in September of the 
same year the site was moved to 
Nuremberg, whose quaint 
medieval character provided an 
ideal backdrop for the 
nationalistic pageantry of the 
second Party congress. 
Follow ing Hitler's release from 
prison following the disastrous 
Munich attempted coup, the 
third Party rally took place in 
July 1926, bui was held at 
Weimar, since Hitler was 
forbidden to speak in public at 
Nuremberg. 

The first truly grand-scale 
rally was that of 1 929 and 
featured most of the elements 
thai marked all future rallies: 
blaring Wagnerian overtures. 
stirring martial songs, banners, 
goose-step marches, human 
swastika formations, torchlight 
processions, bonfires, and 
magnificent fireworks displays. 
Adolf Hitler and other Nazi 
leaders delivered lengthy 
orations. Buildings were 
festooned with enormous flags 
and Nazi insignia. The climax of 
the rallies was the solemn 
consecration of the colours, in 
which new flags were touched to 
the Blutfohne (Blood Banner), a 
tattered standard said to have 



been steeped in the blood of 
those killed in Hitler's abortive 
Beer Hall Putsch of 1923. 

RACIAL PURITY 

The rallies, or Porteitage as they 
were officially termed, were 
usually held in late August or 
September. They lasted for up to 
a week, and drew hundreds of 
thousands of Party members and 
spectators. Not the least 
important of these were the 
foreign diplomats and newspaper 
correspondents who ensured that 
the events would become famous 
all over the world. 

The length of the Rallies at 
Nuremberg grew from three days 
in 1927 to a full week by 1938" 
The 1927 Rally saw Hitler free 
to speak in public for the first 
time since the 1923 Putsch. He 
chose racial purity as his theme. 
a subject to which he would 
return with a vengeance in 1 935 . 

In 1929 the city was the 
setting for the first truly 
spectacular rally which had as its 
theme "Composure'. Large 
crowds assembled to watch the 
parades, fireworks and banners 
and to hear Hitler, who spoke 
for two hours. 

fn 1933 the rally celebrated 
Hitlers corning to power. It was 
called 'The Congress of Victory'. 
During this event the Fiihrer 
declared that Nuremberg was 
"the city of the Reich Party 
Congresses." The names of those 
party members killed in the 
Munich Putsch were declaimed 
by SA leader Ernst Rohm - who 
would be dead within the year at 
Hitler's orders. 

BIG-BUDGET SPECTACLE 

After more than a year in power, 
the Nazi government had the 
resources to turn Hitler's wishes 
into reality. As a result, the 1934 
Rally would be a real spectacular 
and would last a week. The 28- 
year-old architect Albert Specr 
was commissioned to reconstruct 
the rally ground at the 
Zeppelinwiese - Zeppelin Field - 
in the Dulzenreich district to the 
south-east of the city. Other 
major construction projects 
included the Luitpold Arena built 
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on the Luitpoldhain, the German 
Stadium, and Congress Hall. 

The Zeppelin Field became a 
huge stadium that could house 
50,000 spectators and as many 
participants. There were tiered 
stone seats on three sides. The 
fourth held seats and a reserved 
area and podium for Hitler. 
Above the podium was a huge 
gilded and wreathed Swastika. 
A surfaced roadway in front of 
the podium allowed wheeled and 
tracked vehicles to drive past. 
The huge grassed area was used 
for spectaculars like living 
swastikas' and massed displays 
of physical training. It was here 
that Hitler in a sombre ceremony 
used the Biutfahne, the 
bloodstained flag from the 
Munich Putsch, to consecrate 
new Party banners. 

GENIUS OF SPEER 

Albert Speer was a man with a 
superb sense of theatre. At the 
1 934 Rally he organised 1 30 
anti-aircraft searchlights, 
positioned at 15 metre intervals. 

pointing vertical!; upwards. 

The stadia and facilities at 
Nuremberg were used for the 
Na tiona Isozia lis tische 
Kampf spiel, the National 
Socialist Competitive Games. 
These were military sports 
competitions held in 1937 and 
1938 in conjunction with the 
Parteitage, Directed by the SA, 
the SS, HJ, RAD, NSKK, NSFK 
and the Naikmalsozialistischer 
Rekhsbund fitr Leibtsubungen - 
NSRL or National Socialist 
League for Physical Exercise - 
took part. The Reich Party 
Congress Grounds then under 
construction would have been 
"the greatest stadium in the 
world" with seating for 400.000 
and were designed as the venue 
for future games. 

Elaborate logistic support was 
necessary for the Parteitage. 
Military-style, tented camps with 
field kitchens and latrines were 
erected for the thousands of SA 
and SS men who converged on 
the city. For Hitler 
accommodation was less spartan. 
He stayed in the Deutscher Hot 
Hotel in the centre of the city. 



Built in 1913 by the Nuremberg 
Teaeher"s Association it was 
expanded on Hitler's orders in 
1937-39. The work undertaken 
by the architect Franz Ruf added 
an extra 56 rooms and expanded 
the hotel's capacity to 300 beds. 
When he was at Nuremberg 
Hitler reserved the first floor of 
the hotel for himself while the 
second, third and fourth floors 
were occupied by the Fiihrer's 
immediate circle. Hitler would 
appear at the garlanded window 
of his room at the Deutscher Hot" 
to acknowledge the cheers of 
the crowd, who had massed in 
the street below. 

NUREMBERG LAWS 

At the 1935 Rally Hitler 
announced the anti-Semitic 
'Laws on Citizenship and Race" 
more widely known as the 
Nuremberg Laws. Drafted by 
Wilhelm Stukart. they were 
intended to define the status of 
Jews in Germany and came into 
effect immediately. The 
legislation withdrew citizenship 
from persons of "'non-German 
blood" and restricted their role 
tn political, social, educational 
and professional life. Between 

1935 and 1943 some 250 
decrees were issued including 
the infamous instruction for Jews 
to wear the 'Star of David* . 

MILITARY SHOWCASE 

Earlier in 1935, Hitler had 
repudiated the Versailles Treaty 
b\ announcing the creation ol 
the Luftwaffe. He introduced 
military conscription and an 
expansion of the Wehrmaeht 
beyond the 100,000 men allowed 
by the Treaty .That year at 
Nuremberg the Fiihrer showed 
the world the fighters, bombers, 
tanks, armoured ears and 
artillery produced by the secret 
Nazi return amcnl programme. 
The Rally which followed in 

1936 was dedicated to Honour 
and Freedom, while at the 1937 
spectacle Hitler promised his 
audience that the Third Reich 
would last for 1 ,000 years. 

The 193R Rally held between 
5 and 1 2 September was the 
greatest of all, bringing together 




Above: In 1927 Hitler and the Nazis returned to Nuremberg, The Party 
rally took place between 19-2 1 August. In spite of careful orchestration 
designed to achieve the maximum propaganda effect, the rally failed to 
raise the expected level of interest or support. 

Below: Hitler makes his customary appearance at the 'Deutscher Hof to 
acknowledge the obeisance of his followers. From 1933 on, the Rallies 
took on much of the character of religious events. All who attended 
played their part in the 'Passion' that venerated the 'Fuhrer-god'. 
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Above: Just ten percent of Nuremberg was still standing when Germany 
surrendered in 1945, and only 160,000 of its population of 450,000 
remained. There was an all-pervasive stench from 30,000 bodies trapped 
beneath the rubble, and the streets belonged to looters and thieves. 
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Above: From Heft to right} are the 
nazi defendants von Ribbentrop, 
von Schirach, Goering and Kehel. 
Miraculously, in Nuremberg, alone 
of all German cities, the 
courthouse, prisons and the best 
hotel -the Grand - alt survived 
wartime destruction. The city was 
therefore ideally suited to house 
both defendants and staff of the 
Allied Military War Crimes 
Tribunal. 

Left: American GIs enjoy a 
baseball game. The arena is the 
Zeppelin Field, the scene of the 
glamourous but terrifying pre-war 
Nazi rallies. 



all the resources and experience 
of previous years. The theme 
was 'Greater Germany", 
prompted by the absorption in 
March of that year of Austria 
into the Greater German Reich. 
More than one million people 
were involved and hundreds of 
reporters from around the world 
covered the Rally. The torch 
light parades, banners, reviews, 
speeches and fireworks were 
used by Hitler to heighten world 
tension during the Munich 
crisis, pulling pressure on France 
and Britain particularly. 

POETIC JUSTICE 

That rally w-as a culmination of 
all that had gone before, and 
was the last event of its kind. 
The 1939 Rally would have 
been even bigger but it was 
postponed indefinitely. Most of 
the intended participants were 
otherwise engaged - having just 
invaded Poland! 

With its strategic position at 
the junction of seven major 
railways, Nuremberg suffered 
badly from Allied bombing in 
World War II. Its status, as 



perceived by the Allies, as the 
spiritual home of Nazism did 
nothing to reduce its importance. 

The timber construction of 
many of the buildings at the 
historic heart of the city made it 
vulnerable to the lethal mix of 
high explosives and incendiary 
bombs that were favoured by 
RAF Bomber Command. The 
raids to destroy Nuremberg 
climaxed in the attacks 
launched on the nights of 30-3] 
March 1944. So strong were the 
German anti-aircraft measures 
deployed to protect Nuremberg 
that of the 795 bombers 
committed. 95 failed to return 
and 71 were severely damaged, 

The city was captured on 20 
April 1945 by men of the US 
3rd Army. Resistance was 
extremely Tierce and the city 
was further damaged by artillery 
and tank gunfire. 

In 1 945 the city of the Reich 
Party Congresses became the 
site for its nemesis as the 
surviving Nazi leaders appeared 
at the International Tribunal on 
War Crimes or Nuremberg 
Trials. 
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LENI RIEFENSTAHL (1902-1, the actress and producer, began her film 
directing career with the Nazis, when Hitler commissioned her to 
shoot a documentary short of the 1933 Congress entitled Sieg des 
Glaubens- Victory of Faith. 

Its modest success led to her most famous - or infamous - 
production a year later. Triumph des Willens, or Triumph of the Will, 
vifaa an iinpui t<iii( study uf Lilts 1934 Nazi Party Convention at 
Nuremberg. It emphasised the unity of the party, introduced the 
leaders to the German people, and exhibited Nazi power to the world. 
The film captured the excitement of the Rally, and has remained one 
of the most powerful propaganda successes of the Nazis. To her 
discredit, Riefenstahl continued to direct films that extolled the values 
of physical beauty and Aryan superiority. 

Top: Hitler, the master propagandist, needed an equally visionary talent 
to exploit t/ie theatricality of the Nazi rallies. Riefenstahl set a standard 
that was copied by Goebbels's cameramen, but was never bettered. 

Below: A view of the generators powering Speer's magnificent 
'cathedral of light' The architect recalled that the effect was not only 
spectacular, but also drew a veil over the less than attractive figures of 
the paunchy party bureaucrats as they marched past. 



Above and below: Right-wing politics aside, Riefenstahl remains one of 
the great documentary-film makers of the Twentieth century. The 
stunning images that she brought to the screen were the product of a 
restless energy, creativity and desire for perfection. She is pictured 
below in a purpose-built moving camera gantry. 
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During the occupation of Ranee, the Germans 
tapped in to an affcient tradition of anti- 
Semitism. The Vichy regime was happy to do the 
Gestapo's work, andtrfench Jews suffered as 
much as their brethren elsewhere in Europe. 



' 



In the 1930s many European 
Jews, fleeing from Nazi 
persecution, sought refuge 
in France. In 1940, with 
mainland Europe under the 
swastika, there was nowhere 
left to run. The last in were 
the first to board the 
transports to Auschwitz. 
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The Jews of France were always 
the first of the minority groups to 
suffer at the hands of the 
authorities, Blameless Jews were 
Often selected for execution in 
reprisal for Resistance activities. 



0N TRIAL for his life 
in 1945. Vichy 
Prance's head of 
state. Marshal 
Philippe Petain. read 
a statement to the 
judges. "T used my power as a 
shield to protect the French 
people. . . While General de 
Gaulle carried on the struggle 
outside our frontiers, I prepared 
the way for Liberation by 
preserving France, suffering 
but aiive." 

AVENGE VICHY 

De Gaulle did not share his 
former mentor's view of Vichy 
policy: he wanted him shot. The 
"shield' defence would be taken 
up by other Vichy officials, 
most dexterously by Pierre 
Laval, the de facto ruler of 
Vichy for much of its short, 
divisive life. But Laval's 
argument was dismissed as 
skin-saving sophistry, and he 
was executed by firing squad in 
Paris. Petain was gaoled for life. 

Did the Vichy shield 
ameliorate the sufferings of 
occupied France? Central and 
Southern France were spared 
German occupation until 
November 1942. The Vichy 
departments continued to be 



administered by a French 
government , not a Gauleiter, 
until the liberation. Vichy 
leaders and their subsequent 
defenders, pointed to the grisly 
fate of Poland and other 
countries where the Germans 
imposed direct rule. Xavier 
Vallat, Vichy's commissioner 
for Jewish affairs, pointed out 
that a higher proportion of 
France's Jewish population 
(including recently arrived 
refugees) survived the war than 
in Holland, Belgium, Norway 
and Italy. 

Jewish people from Germany 
and Austria had tied to France 
in large numbers during the late 
1930s, especially after the 1938 
Nuremberg decrees. The 
conquest of Poland led to 
another wave of exiles escaping 
persecution. By the end of 1939 
there were an estimated 300.000 
Jews in France, concentrated in 
the Paris area; half were 
foreign nationals and of those 
holding French citizenship, half 
of them had one or more 
foreign parents. 

SHELTERING EXILES 

France has a long tradition of 
sheltering exiles, but attitudes 
were verv different on the eve 






Above; A view of the German delegates inside the railway carnage 
at Compiegne on 21 June 1940. William L. Shirer recorded that the 
look on Hitler's face that day was one of "hate, scorn, revenge and 
triumph. " The ordeal of France's Jews was about to begin. 



of World War II. French army 
casualties in World War I were 
so severe that the country 
experienced a chronic labour 
shortage in the following years: 
by 1930 fully seven per cent of 
the population were foreign 
migrant workers. Polish miners 
worked in the north while 
southern fields were tended by 
Spanish and Italian labourers. 
The great depression made 
foreigners unwelcome as 
unemployment soared. 
Xenophobic right-wing parties 
campaigned against the 



immigrants. Parliamentary 
deputy Xavier Vallat described 
the Jewish immigration as 
reaching 'saturation'. 
It was against this 
background that a wave of 
refugees entered France after 
the defeat of the Republican 
forces in the Spanish Civil War. 
The reaction of the French 
government was to open 
"Concentration Camps for 
Undesirable Aliens' like the one 
at Le Vemet, in the shadow of 
the Pyrenees, where Arthur 
Koestler, the brilliant 
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Hungarian- born English 
journalist was imprisoned. 

Soon after it was created, the 
Vtchy regime voted itself the 
power to imprison foreign men 
aged 18^15 so long as there was 
an excess of lahour available. 
No Frenchman was to be out of 
work while the country played 
host to so many foreigners. In 
July 1940 Raphael Alibert, 
Vichy's Justice Minister, formed 
a Committee for the Revision of 
Naturalisations: his avowed aim 
was to rid the country of those 
he chose to regard as 'bogus 
Frenchmen'. Some 500, (KM) 
French citizens, naturalised 
since 1927, were re-examined; 
of these, 15.000 had their 
citizenship revoked. Nearly half 
of them were Jewish. 

'LES ISRAELITES' 

Vichy identified 'internal 
foreigners' as the source ot evil 
within the country: freemasons, 
Protestants and. above all, Jews. 
In 1940 the Holocaust had yet 
to be planned by the Nazi 
hierarchy: expulsion rather than 
outright extermination was the 
preferred 'solution' to the 
'Jewish problem'. In October, 
6,000 German Jews were exiled 
from Germany and dumped in 
Vichy France - despite furious 
objections from Petairfs 
ministers. France was not part 
of the "Middle European Great 
Economic Region' envisaged by 
the Nazis. Not until the 
Wannsee Conference was it 
included in the zone to be 
made 'Jew-free'. 

VICHY COLLABORATION 

Yet Vichy France introduced a 
succession of measures against 
its Jewish population. Racist 
campaigners once banned by the 
French state had captured the 
machinery of government. The 
law of April 1939. forbidding 
anti-Semitic excesses in the 
press, was repealed in August 
1940. Jews were banned from 
elected bodies, the civil service, 
judiciary, teaching or journal ism 
by a new law of 3 October 
1940. The scope of this 
legislation was increased eight 
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months later to include banking 
and practically all liberal, 
commercial and industrial 
occupations. The law of 1 87 1 , 
granting French citizenship to 
Jews in the colony of Algeria 
was revoked on 7 October. Jews 
were banned altogether from the 
department of Allier where the 
Vichy regime was hased. 

The anti-Semitic policies of 
Vichy France had deep roots in 
French politics. As Vallat 
himself told an astonished SS 
officer, 'I am an older anti- 
Semite than you, I could be 
your father in such matters'. 
Vichy measures were 
intended to drive the Jews 
out of France, fulfilling 
the dreams of extreme 
Catholic/Nationalist 
pressure groups. 

RABID ANTI- 
SEMITES 

In the occupied zone, the 
Germans assigned 
administrators to run 
Jewish businesses and 
banned Jews from returning 
to them. Assets and. in many 
cases, whole enterprises, 
were sold off to 'Aryans', 
including a number of 
French carpetbaggers keen 
to acquire property at rock- 
bottom prices. Vichy 
objected to the process 
because "Aryanisation' often 
meant ' German isation" and the 
Vichy representative in Paris. 
General de la Laurcncie, 
insisted to the Germans that the 
administrators be French . 
In March 1941 Admiral 
Darlan met the German 
Ambassador, Otto Abetz. It was 
the Vichy leader who suggested 
the creation of a central office 
for Jewish affairs, not the 
German, although Gestapo 
officers in Paris had been 
pressing for such a 
decision. 



Pierre Laval, deputy prime minister 
of Vichy France, was responsible 
for the regime's implementation 
of anti-Semitic legislation. 
He distinguished between J 

foreign and French Jews. The 
former he classed as being 
utterly expendable. 



Thus the hideously-mutilated 
war veteran and rabid Anti- 
Semite Xavier Vallat became 
commissioner-general. His 
equally uncompromising 
nationalism proved his undoing, 
however, and he was replaced 
by a Paris city councillor, 
Darquier de Pellepoix. Darquier 
(his 'nobility' was mere 
affectation) was worse: a 
genocide racist 
who had 
quit 



the extreme right-wing Croix de 
Feu movement for being loo 
moderate and who had been 
gaoled for inciting racial hatred 
in his newspaper La France 
EnchaMe in 1939. 

SAUVE QUI PEUT' 

French involvement in the 
seizure of Jewish businesses 
was justified as preventing 
further German 

encroachment on 
French 
rights. 
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Yet, as Petal n's biographer 
Richard Griffiths concluded, 
'the safeguarding of French 
sovereignty meant doing the 
Germans' dirty work for them'. 
It began in the occupied zone 
when French pol ice agreed to 
cooperate with the SS in Paris 
where 3,600 Polish Jews were 
arrested in May 194] . In 
August, another group of 
refugees was rounded up. In 
December, a thousand leading 
members of France's Jewish 
community were interned and a 
levy of a billion francs imposed 
on the Jewish population within 
the Occupied Zone. From May 
1942 Jews were shipped from 
these internment centres to the 
newly-built extermination 
camps in Poland. On 23 June 

1942 the Nazis demanded Vichy 
surrender 100,000 Jews. Rather 
than see the Germans diminish 
Vichy authority, the French 
rounded up the Jews 
themselves. Policemen 



commanded by former prefect 
Rene Bousquet arrested 13.000 
foreign Jews on the night of 1 6- 
17 July. The total included some 
4,000 'children. The Vichy 
regime made it plain to the 
Germans that it would not 
deport old-established Jewish 
families before the last 
newcomers had been sent for 
're-settlement" as Ambassador 
Abetz termed it. The 
euphemism would continue to 
be heard, long after the truth 
was widely known . 

JEWISH EXODUS 

Retain was happy to surrender 
the recent arrivals, but he 
remained obdurate throughout 
1942: Jewish families long 
resident in France, above all, 
war veterans from 1914-18 were 
not to be surrendered. Bousquet 
briefed SS-StandcirtenfiVtrer 
Knochcn in September. He 
reported in turn to Himmler, 
who concluded that 'no Jews of 



French nationality are to be 
arrested for the time being. 
Large scale Jewish deportations 
are therefore impossible'. 

Nevertheless , by August 
1944 when the last shipments 
left, some 76.000 Jews had been 
swept into the concentration 
camp system. Of these, some 
6,000 were French citizens. 
Only three per cent were still 
alive at the end of the war. On 
more than one occasion, SS 
officers were obliged to 
recalculate their transport 
requirements after French police 
rounded up far more Jews than 
they had expected. 

VICHY'S 'SHIELD' 

Vichy's 'shield' was 
compromised by post-war 
examinations of Darlan's and 
Vallat's correspondence. Their 
fear was that the Germans 
would flood the country with 
Jews displaced from central 
Europe. Hence the anti-Semitic 



| Occupied zone 
I Southern zo ne 

Reserved zone 

1 1 Zone administered 

I 1 from Brussels 

Forbidden zone 

I ] Enlarged forbidden zone 

[ J Annexed zone 

I Original Italian zone 

Enlarged Italian zone 
(from Nov 1942) 

HE TERMS OF the Armistice, 
signed between Germany and 
France in June 1940, dictated 
how Germany's old enemy was 
to be dismembered. 

France was broadly split 
between the 'zone occupee' and 
the 'zone iibre'. the latter to be 
controlled directly by the regime 
established at Vichy 

Some land was set aside for 
the Italians, and a total exclusion 
zone around the Pas de Calais 
was established to protect the 
Reich from the area nearest 
England. Both of these zones 
were greatly extended after 1942. 

Hitler, always a pragmatist. 
was content to leave some part 
of France with a semblance of 
self-government. Petain was 
allowed to rule in the south until 
German forces occupied the 
southern zone in November 1942. 



laws introduced within months 
of the establishment of Vichy. 
These made the Holocaust much 
easier to administer once it 
began. By mid- 1942 some 
20,000 Jews in Vichy France 
were already behind barbed 
wire, guarded by Frenchmen. 
The census ordered by Vichy 
in June 1941 compelled Jews 
to register themselves and 
their property, facilitating their 
later arrest. 

NO EXCUSES 

During the negotiations that 
ended the Franco-Prussian war 
in 1871 . the French delegation 
threatened to walk out and 
return to civilian life unless 
Germany reduced its demands. 
Faced with the expense of a 
military occupation of the 
whole country, even the Iron 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck 
agreed to compromise. What 
would have happened had the 
Vichy regime just packed its 
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BADGE OF SHAME 




ON 7 JUNE 1942, an ordinance 
cams into effect in the 
Occupied Zone, requiring all 
Jews over the age of six to wear 
the Yellow Star. The star was a 
piece of yellow cloth, about the 
size of a hand, bearing the word 
Juif or Juive, 

Jews were compelled to buy 
three stars from their local police 
office. The purchase was 
deducted from their clothing 
coupons. The reason behind the 
law was simple - to persecute a 
race, you had first to identify 
them. All the absurd and arcane 
definitions of Jewishness that 
Vichy and the Reich adopted 
were useless without a system of 
registration. Of course the star 
was used not only to identify, but 
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also to humiliate. It worked. 
It was also meant to make a 
spectacle of the Jew in the eyes 
of gentiles. Hitler believed that 
an assimilated Jew was a more 
insidious threat than an 
unassimilated one. The branding 
was therefore an instrument of 
public education. 

The Parisian police listed the 
presence of 100,455 Jews 
required to wear the star in Paris 
and its suburbs. Yet by 7 June 
1942, only 83,000 people had 
been issued with stars. Clearly 
many disobeyed the directive. 
Some non-Jews, as a mark of 
solidarity with the persecuted, 
took to wearing the star. Others 
wore yellow flowers or yellow 
handkerchiefs. 




Above: To many the German presence was less than occupation by a 
foreign power. Britain had after ell been Frances traditional enemy. Here 
a parade of Allied prisoners are subjected to the execration of Parisians. 



bags when the Holocaust began? 

German paramilitary forces 
were extremely thin on the 
ground in France. They were 
chronically undermanned in 
Russia loo. where the Final 
Solution could only be 
implemented with mass 
participation from Ukrainian. 
Russian and Bait turncoats. 
Without the active cooperation of 
the French police, it is unlikely 
the Germans would have been 
able to drag so many Jewish 
people to the gas chambers. 
Contrast the situation in Vichy to 
the corner of south-eastern 
France occupied by the Italians. 
From November 1942 to the 
Italian surrender seven months 
later, the Italian sector became a 
safe haven for Jews because the 
Italian forces refused point-blank 
to round-up innocent civilians. 

TOO LITTLE TOO LATE 

Laval himself was perfectly 
aware of what the Italians were 
doing. He raised the issue of 
their behaviour as part of a 
prolonged exercise in time- 
wasting negotiations. In 1943 SS 
officers demanded that the Vichy 
government denaturalise Jews 
who had only recently become 
French citizens. The suggested 
division was I January 1927: if 
all naturalised French Jews who 
obtained citizenship after this 
date were deprived of their 
nationality, another 70,(X)0 
people could be killed. 



Laval met two SS officials on 
14 August, frequently invoking 
Petain's name as he dodged and 
weaved. using every debating 
tactic he had learned in his 
slippery parliamentary career. 
The Germans" report survives, 
complete with acid comments in 
the margin from their superior. 
SS-Ohergruppenfiihrer Obcrg . 
Duped into a debate, the SS men 

had to deal witli ubjectiuii aftei 
objection, Laval's trump was a 
three-month delay between 
passage of the legislation and 
the beginning of the arrests. 
He insisted on a waiting period 
in order that appeals may be 
dealt with, something the 
Marshal would wish to attend 
to personally. 'To sum up,' 
wrote the SS officials, 'one 
thing has been established: 
the French government will 
no longer cooperate in the 
Jewish question'. 

FRENCH SHANE 

Sure enough, on 24 August. 
Marshal Petain announced he 
would not denaturalise French 
Jews. A year later, when his 
regime collapsed and he himself 
was soon to be deported to 
Germany, the denaturalisation 
programme had still not taken 
place, Vichy France obstructed 
the Holocaust to this extent, but 
it seems highly unlikely it saved 
more lives this way than it had 
already surrendered by its earlier 
anti-Semitic measures. 
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ERMAN POLICY in the 
occupied zone was to hold 
Jews in three camps, all under 
French administration. These 
were at Beaune-la-Rolande and 
Pithiviers in the Loiret, and at 
Drancy, north-east of Paris. 

The camps held mainly 
Parisian Jews in 1941, who were 
picked up in rafles or round-ups. 
Drancy was an unfinished 
housing estate near Le Bourget 
airport. It was entirely deficient 
in electricity, water and toilets. 
One latrine in the courtyard 
served the whole population, 
which amounted to 27,000 by 
August 1941. 

Prisoners slept 50 to a room, 
on bunk beds or planks and later 
just straw. Relatives were 
forbidden to bring in food and 
starvation and disease set in by 
August 1942. That same month 
the deportations to Auschwitz 
began. On 17 August 1944 - the 
eve of Liberation - 76,000 Jews 
had been deported from France. 
The overwhelming majority had 
passed through Drancy, of whom 
tl Tee percent survived. 











Above: Drancy was a great leveller. This photograph records the arrival 
of some Jewish lawyers on 10 September 1941. None were destined to 
return from the extermination camps in Poland. 

Below. Jacques Doriot, the fascist demagogue, addresses an assembly 
of the Legion das Volontaires Francaises in the Velodrome d'Hiver. In 
this same hall were herded the Jews of Paris, en route to Drancy. 
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An urbane, cultured and self-contained engineer from 
Bavaria had become one of the most powerful men 
in the Third Reich by the time of his untimely and 
suspicious death in January 1942. 




- N THE MORNING of 

8 February 1942, 
Dr, Frit?; Todl. Nazi 
Minister for 
Armaments and War 
Production, had jusl 
promised Adolf Hitler a 55 
percent increase in Nazi arms 
prod net km. He then left 
Rastenberg, the Fiihrcr's HQ in 
liasi Prussia, to tly to Munich. 
The plane he normally used was 
unavailable and had been 
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replaced by u Heinkel He 1 1 1 
from Hugo Sperrle's flight. Todt 
didn't get far: his plane crashed 
on take-off. One of the most 
powerful men of the Third Reich 
was dead. Although sabotage was 
suspected, no evidence was ever 
found and a shaken Hitler 
appointed his personal architect, 
Albert Speer. to succeed Todt. 

Fritz Todt was bom in 
Pforzheim. Baden, on 
4 September 1 891 . the son of a 



prosperous, upper-middle class 
family. After attending high 
school in his home town, Todt 
studied at a Munich college of 
technology before 1914. During 
World War I he served on the 
Western front and was wounded 
in an air battle whilst flying as an 
observer. After the war, Todl 
completed his studies at Karlsruhe 
and then joined the Munich 
business of Sager and Woerner. 
The firm specialised in the 



construction of roads and tunnels 
and Todl rose to be managerAn 
early member of the NSDAP - 
he joined on 5 January 1922 - 
Todl became an SS Colonel on 
Himmler's staff in 1931. 

RISING IN THE PARTY 

Todt first caught Hitler's 
attention in 1932 by emphasising 
the importance of road building 
for national economic recovery in 
a paper entitled "Proposals and 
financial plans for the 
Employment of One Million 
Men." One of Hitler's key 
election pledges since Ihe Wall 
Street Crush of l"2 l > had been to 
provide full employment. He 
would hardly he able to stay in 
power if he did not deliver. 
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Upon Hiking power. Hitler 
appointed Todi Generaiimpetaor 
fiir dm Deutsche Sirabenwese. 
responsible for what would 
become Germany's great 
Autobahn project. 

THE AlfTOBAHNS 

While the Autobahn had been the 
brainchild of the Weimar period, 
it was Hitler and the National 
Socialist government that 
brought the project to realisation. 
Shortly after becoming 
Chancellor, in a speech to a 
group of German industrialists. 
Hitler said that, "a nation is no 
longer judged by other nations by 
its miles of railroad tracks, but by 
its miles of paved highways." 
Although the Autobahn project 
was a work creation programme 
and a tool to further the 
motorisation of Germany, it's 
secret aim was to make the 
movement of troops more 
efficient. 

Todt stamped every aspect of 
Autobahn construction with his 
own personality; its design 
aesthetic was "to harmonise 
with the German landscape", 
and it was to provide a model 
for National Socialist labour 
relations. The Nazis wrung 
every ounce of propaganda 
value from the project, at home 
and abroad. Images of 
magnificent bridges spanning 
great stretches of the German 
countryside caught the popular 
imagination. 

MAKE WORK 

The Autohahn project, at least in 
the beginning, used labourers 
from Zivilcirbeiterlager or 
civilian work camps. The use of 
civilian labour in the early years 
of construction was made 
possible, in part, by Hitler and 
Todt's insistence that m<»dern 
industrial machinery not be used. 
They figured that this labour- 
intensive approach would serve 
iwo purposes, it woutll DC 
possible to put more unemployed 
Genua ns to work, and the work 
would conform to Nazi ideology 
and 'ennoble' the labourer. 

But over time the project's 
labour needs were met 



increasingly by labourers from 
various Zwangsarheitshiger or 
forced labour camps. Whilst 
chain gangs were used in the 
most advanced of western 
democracies, such as the 
United States, the Nazis were 
now instituting a concerted 
programme of forced labour, 
unparalleled since the time of 
the pharoahs. 

Todt also helped found the 
Naliorutlsocialistischer Bund 
Deutscher Tevhnik - the main 
National Socialist Office for 
Technology. As head of this 
institution during the 1930s Todt 
not only centralised the efforts of 
major technical facilities under 
him. but also drew managers of 
the German construction industry 
into a single gigantic effort. 

BUILDING THE 
WE5TWALL 

In 193H Hitler demanded the 
immediate construction of a 
defensive line to protect 
Germany's western frontier, 
whilst the Wehrrnachl prepared 
for possible offensive operations 
in the Bast. To complete the wall 
in the shortest possible lime. Todi 
was allowed lo create an army of 
his own workers, known as the 
Organisation Todi. 

Todt's "army" was well-placed 
to respond immediately lo the 
task. An impressive array of 
block houses, machine gun posts, 
and anti-tank and infantry 
obstacles were established in 
double-quick time. These 
fortifications went some way to 
dissuade the French from 
military intervention during the 
diplomatic crises of late 1938 
onwards. As work began to 
proceed at an accelerated rate in 
1939. the Todi Organisation 
combined wilh construction 
firms, army divisions and almost 
the entire Reich labour service, 
to finish the project before the 
outbreak of war. 

Todt was named 
Plenipotentiary for Regulating 
the Construction industry in 
December 1938, He was 
effectively charged with co- 
ordinating the entire German 
construction industry as part of 




Above: Todt, seen here in the uniform of a Luftwaffe Gen era Im a j or, held 
high rank in the SS and the military as well as in the party. But though 
Hitler's technocrat avoided the daily political routine, his growing power 
gained the enmity of machiavellians such as Bormann and Goering. 



the rearmament programme or 
Four Year Plan. In this role Todt 
frequently clashed with Goering, 
who was in charge of the plan 
and who demanded ever greater 
resources for the construction of 
his beloved Luftwaffe. Todt was 
often undermined by the Air 
Force Chief because he only held 
I he rank of Luftwaffe General. 
Bui Todt continued to enjoy the 
high regard of Hitler. The 
I'iihrer's respect for his 'master- 
builder" was demonstrated 
when he was given the 'German 
Order . created by Hitler for 
ihose who had rendered "special 
services to the German people.' 
Todt made a more dangerous 
enemy in the political intriguer 
Martin Bormann. the Fiihrcr's 
closest confidante . The nature- 



loving engineer had initially 
clashed with Rekhsleiter 
Bormann 's plans to ruin the 
landscape around tile 
Obersalzberg wilh a massive 
construction project, Bormann 
became increasingly suspicious of 
Todt's power and independent 
spirit, and it is just possible that he 
had a hand in Todt's untimely end. 

THE QUIET LIFE 

Todt was a quiet man who lived 
in an unpretentious home on the 
Hintersee near Berchtesgadcn. 
He did not like the poisonous 
political infighting endemic 
within the Nazi hierarchy. His 
frustrations at the working 
methods of the National Social ist 
leadership were well illustrated 
in a letter thai he wrote to his 
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Above Todt attends the opening of a conference on 'Planning and 
Construction in the East', on 20 March 1941 in Berlin. Todt was not an 
active Nazi, but you couldn't judge that from the company kept here, 
which includes Hess, Himmler, Bouhler and Heydrich. 

Below: Accompanied by the rabid Jew baiter Julius Stretcher, 
Gauleiter of Franconia, Todt attends the opening of a motorway on 
the outskirts of Nuremberg - one of the Fuhrers roads to peace' -on 
4 September 1938. 



Above: Part of the reason for Hitler's success was his ability to appoint 
competent men to assume great responsibilities. Here, the Fuhrer, 
shadowed by Robert Ley, Reich Labour chief, is in conversation with 
Todt in his pre-war capacity as Reich Inspector for motorways. 




successor Albert Speer in 1941: 
"Perhaps my own experience 
unit biller disappoint men I with all 
the men with whom I should 
actually he co-operaling might he 
of help lo you... perhaps, being 
young, you have quickly 
discovered how to cut through all 
such bother, while I can only 
brood over it. - 



WAR INDUSTRIES 

Tool's biggest trial came with the 
outbreak of the War. Industry was 
not ready for a prolonged 
conflict- The German economy 

. was creaking even whilst the 
German army rolled into Poland. 

' The invasion, although brief, led 
to a munitions crisis. Instead of 
taking steps lo rationalise 
production. Hitler adopted his 
usual practice of appointing a 
Party man. So Fritz Todt was 
made Minister of Munitions and 

I immediately came up against ihe 
WuffriMiml. the Army Weapons 
Office. Todt imposed his strong 
personality however, and he 
stopped General Becker, head of 
the Wtifh'iitiiHi. from extending 
the office's field of competence 
over all three armed forces. 
Becker committed suicide av a 
result, TikJi continued to struggle 
i to centralise and rationalise the 



development and procurement of 
weaponry lo the armed forces 
right up until his death. 

Albert Speer greatly extended 
the process which Todt began, by 
giving to industry and its 
technical experts a greater share 
of responsibility for weapon 
design and development. 

At the time of his death. Todt 
had under his control, all the 
major technical tasks concerning 
the Third Reich's war effort. His 
responsibilities included building 
roads in the occupied territories, 
from the northern tip of Norway 
to the south of France" 
constructing the Atlantic Wall; 
building a chain of concrete U- 
boat shelters along the Preach 
Atlantic coast; and converting 
the entire wide-gauge Russian 
railway system to match the 
narrower German standard. 

BURDENS OF OFFICE 

The enormous hurden on Todt's 
-.boulders took its loll. By the 
autumn of 1941, he was close to 
despair. Alter returning from a 
long inspection tour of the 
Eastern Front he concluded that, 
given the harsh climate and 
hardships, "it is a struggle in 
which the primitive people {the 
Russians) will prove superior." 
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THE TODT ORGANISATION (OT). named after its director Fritz Todt, was 
established in 1938 for the construction of military facilities, ft was 
primarily created to make use of the numerous service obligations of workers 
and employees within the Third Reich. The organisation's first major project 
was the construction of the West Wall defences in 1933-39. 

From the outbreak of war, OT was mainly used in reconstructing 
the destroyed infrastructure within the conquered territories. After 
Todt s appointment as Reich Minister for Armaments and Munitions 
in 1940, the Army increasingly involved the OT in military projects. 
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Above: The thousandth kilometre 
of motorway in Germany was 
completed in 7939, Such was the 
success of the project, at home 
and abroad, that Hitler rewarded 
Todt with ever greater 
responsibility. 

Left. As a memorial to his master 
builder. Hitler established the 
sought-after Todt award in 
November 1943. ft was used to 
recognise those in industry who 
had made a major contribution to 
the war effort. The award came 
with a cash prize of 30,000 RM. 

Far Left: Hitler and Todt meet 
workers in the Reich Chancellery 
on 74 November 1940. The OT 
was ultimately placed under the 
control of the Wehrmacht's 
engineer units. Its workers wore 
uniforms and were subject to 
quasi-military discipline. 





Above: The OT began by employing German workers, seconded from 
other projects However during the war the Germans also pressed 
into service hundreds of thousands of foreign and civilian workers in 
the occupied territories, as wall as Jewish stave labourers and PoWs 

Left: The OT constructed 14.000 bunkers, battle positions, dug-outs 
and the characteristic 'dragons teeth' tank traps on Germany's 
western frontier between May and September 1933 The cost of 
building the West Wall was RM 3.5 bn. The project employed 350,000 
men of the OT and 100.000 of the Reich Labour Service. 
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For several weeks in June and 
July 1944, the Allies feared for 
the success of Operation Overlord, 
lo east and west the Wehrmacht 
had put a containing ring of steel 
around the Normandy beachhead. 
German survival depended on 
stopping an Allied break-out. 




1DN1GHT ON 
D-D;i\ saw an 
Allied lodgement 
all along the 
Normandy coast. 
The counter attack 
by 2 1 st Panzer 
Division based near Caen had 
penetrated the area between Juno 
and Sword beaches, but had been 
driven back. The British and 
Canadians who had landed on 
Gold. Sword and Juno had 
penetrated, at places, almost eight 
kilometres inland. At Omaha the 
US Vth Corps were ashore albeit 



after a bloody battle, and to the 
west, at Utah, the US VII Corps 
had crossed the flooded area 
close to the beach and Linked up 
with the men of the 82nd and 
lOlst Airborne Divisions. By 
midnight 57 .500 American and 
75 ,(XW British and Canadian 
troops were ashore. 

Perversely. Hitler welcomed 
an Allied landing because he was 
sure that German forces in France 
would repeal the carnage that the 
Canadians had suffered in their 
landing at Dieppe in 1 942. But 
even though the Germans at 
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Omaha had inflicted over 3,000 

casualties on the US 1 st and 29th 
Infantry Divisions, even here they 
had not stopped the landing. 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
had predicted that the Allies 
would have to be stopped on the 
beaches, and had urged that the 
defences should be stronger. 
However, at die landing at Anzio 
in Italy in January 1944, Field 
Marshal Kessdring had shown 
that an amphibious beachhead 
could be contained and perhaps 
even eliminated. Hitler was 
convinced that if the Allies were 
defeated in this major landing 
they would not attempt another. 
This would give the Gentians 
greater strategic flexibility and 
the opportunity to fight the Soviet 
Union to a stand- still. 

The Allies also feared that the 
invasion might become stuck in a 



crowded beachhead, and so their 
first priority was to link up along 
the coast. This was achieved 
on i 1 June. 

STORM IN THE CHANNEL 

But on 1 9 June disaster struck. 
A severe storm in the Channel 
wrecked the prefabricated 
harbour at Omaha. The Allies 
only had two of these harbours 
which were essential to the 
success of 'Overlord." The capture 
of a port now became a major 
priority. The US VII Corps under 
Lt General J. Lawton Collins 
drove up the Colentin peninsula 
and pounded the garrison of 
Cherbourg into submission using 
naval gunfire from three 
battleships and four cruisers as 
well as 1 100 tons of bombs. 
However the harbour and dock 
facilities had been 



comprehensively destroyed and it 
took six weeks before it began to 
be a viable port. 

By the beginning of July the 
Allies had advanced about 32 km 
into the interior but bad weather 
had neutralised the advantage of 
air power and the Germans were 
rapidly reinforcing the front. 
The opposing forces had reached 
a rough parity with Allied 
strength in France at a million 
men and 177.000 vehicles. 
Stalemate had set in, and some 
British and American 
commanders feared that another 
Anzio was in the offing. 

STALEMATE 

Conditions favoured the German 
defenders who were familiar with 
the terrain. The area known as the 
bocage consisted of small fields 
divided by earth banks planted 



with trees or thick hedges. This 
canalised vehicle movement 
down narrow lanes, or forced 
attacking infantry to cross 
exposed fields where German 
MG42 crews were dug in to give 
interlocking ft re and the 8-cm 
mortars would catch infantry in 
their forming up positions prior to 
an attack. Faced with complete 
Allied air superiority the Germans 
became masters of camouflage 
using the dense vegetation to 
conceal men and vehicles. 

Tothewest.the Brittshand 
Canadians fought to break out and 
reach Caen. In the D-Day plans 
the town had optimistically been 
listed as an objective that would be 
secured within a day of landing. 
As long as the Germans held Caen 
they could prevent the Allies from 
reaching the plain stretching 30 
km to Falaise — good tank country 
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Above and below: On 13th June W44, following a drive from Beauvais 
under repeated air attack, Michael Wittmann led a company of four 
Tigers and a Panzer IV to Villers Socage. His orders were to stop the 
advance guard of the British 7th Armoured Division. At about 8:00am, 
Wittmann struck the British who were advancing on a sunken road. He 
wafted until the vehicles were a 100 meters off and then destroyed 
leading and tail vehicles, blocking the escape route for the rest of the 
column. In a hectic five-minute engagement, Wittmann's force destroyed 
some 25 Cromwell and Firefly tanks and another 28 assorted vehicles. 













and ideal for the construction of 
airfields. 

Once again the Gentians held 
good defensive positions and had 
concentrated the XLVI1 Panzer 
Corps. II SS Panzer Corps and 
! SS Panzer Corps opposite the 
Allied right flank. In the British 
and Canadian sector 14 divisions 
including six Panzer faced the 
Allies. Though the Anglo- 
Canadian forces of the 2 1 Army 
Group under Montgomery 
launched two major attacks. 
Operation Epsom on 26 June - 
I July, and Operation Goodwood 
between the 18 and 20 July, they 
were unable to break through. At 
Goodwood Montgomery had 
used heavy bombers of the RAF 
and USAAF to blast the German 
positions but despite this the 
attack ground to a halt with heavy 
losses in infantry and armour. 

The constant battering against 
the German right flank was costly 
to the Anglo-Canadian forces — 
but it sucked in German reserves. 
leaving only 1 1 seriously 
weakened divisions to the west, 
facing the Americans. Of these 
divisions only two were armoured 
and they faced the powerful US 
1 st Army under Omar Bradley. 

THE BOMB PLOT 

On July 20 in the Fiihrer's 
headquarters in Rastenburg in 
East Prussia the Bomb Plot 
reached its explosive climax. 

Hitler saw his survival as a 
miraculous confirmation of his 
place as leader of Germany and 
her armed forces, a conclusion 
that would cause him to intervene 
disastrously al a tactical level in 
operations in Normandy. 

The weather was bad at the 
end of July, causing problems for 
General Bradley as he readied six 
divisions of the 1st Army for 
Operation Cobra. This was a plan 
to punch through the German 
lines west of Si L6. It was due to 
sum on 24 July 1944. after 
bombers of the USAAF Kth Air 
Force had carpet bombed the 
German forward positions. 

Bad weather led to a 
postponement, but not before part 
of the bomber force had already 
attacked. Some 'friendly' bombs 



dropped short - inflicting 25 dead 
and 1 3 1 wounded in the US 30th 
Division. They had pulled back 
from their front line positions, 
and the German troops of the 
90 1 st Panzergrenadiers opposite 
had shrewdly occupied the 
vacated American defences. 

On 25 July the full weight of 
Cobra - 1 5 American divisions - 
fell on the Panzer Lchr Division. 
An elite formation. Panzer Lehr 
had been ground down by 
constant combat, so that only 
2,200 men and 45 operational 
armoured vehicles faced the 
Americans. 

Before US armour and 
infantry attacked they were again 
preceded by a massive 
preliminary bombardment. At 
9.38 am. 500 tighter bombers 
launched a 20 minute attack, 
concentrating on the forward 
defences in a belt 250 metres 
long. They were followed by 
1 ,800 B-17 heavy and medium 
bombers. 

Yellow panels and smoke 
markers had been prepared to 
show the US front line, and the 
road from St L6 to Lessay 
provided a clear east-west 
reference point. However even 
though the squadrons had been 
instructed by Bradley to attack on 
that axis, they approached the 
target from the north. Under an 
torrent of high explosives German 
bunkers were caved in, barbed 
wire ripped up. ammunition 
dumps exploded and even tanks 
were thrown into the air. 

FRIENDLY-FIRE 

Unfortunately, dust and smoke 
from the attack obscured the 
target and the reference points, 
and again some bomb aimers 
began to toggle their loads 
prematurely. By the time the air 
attack was over, another 1 1 1 
soldiers from the luckless 30th 
Division had been killed, with 
490 more wounded. It required 
considerable fortitude for 
Brigadier-General William 
Harrison to put the 30th on its 
feet and send it into the attack. 

As artillery lire from 1 ,000 
guns crashed into the 7,000 metre 
front. M4 Sherman tanks began 
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s early as 11 June 1944, 

-Montgomery stated that his 
objective was to draw the 
greatest possible weight of 
enemy strength on to the eastern 
end of the bridgehead, towards 
Dempsey's forces aimed at Caen. 
This would weaken the Germans 

posing Bradley, so facilitating 
a break-out in the West at the 
appropriate time. 



Montgomery's assessment was 
uncannily accurate. On 24 July, 
four days after 'Cobra's' launch, 
the stalemate was over. Bradley's 
tanks were in open country. 

Right Generals Montgomery, 
Dempsey and Bradley in 
conversation. The success of 'Cobra' 
was partly due to an unusual degree 
of cooperation between the 
Allied commanders. 




Pre-attack bombardment zone 
Front line 25 July 
US Attacks to 28 July 
Front line 28 July 
US attacks to 31 July 

Front line 31 July 
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Above: He who wins the logistics 
race wins the battle. Allied 
success at Normandy depended 
upon the continual functioning of 
the Mulberry harbours. One of 
these was knocked out by a 
severe storm on 19 June 

Left: The Allies resuppty task was 
aided by the early fall of the 
important port of Cherbourg. 
Here, General von Schliemann 
surrenders to Bradley's US First 
Army- 

Below: Lack of fuel often 
paralysed the German panzer 
armies. The Allies, by contrast, 
had laid a cross-channel pipeline 
to feed their advance. 



to roll forward. Welded to their 
glads plates were ploughs made 
from Czech hedgehog anti-tank 
obstacles that had been recovered 
from the Normandy beaches and 
cut up and welded together. The 
ploughs cut through the bocage 
hedgerows and the tanks were no 
longer trapped in the narrow 
country lanes. 

BREAKOUT 

Initially, to their amazement, the 
Americans encountered 
resistance, but it was only a thin 
grey line. By 28 July the US VII] 
Corps under Major-General Troy 
Middleton and the VII Corps 
under the dynamic Lt.-General 
L. J. (Lightning Joe) Collins had 
pushed the Germans back over 20 
kilometres. The FaHschirmjager 
of General Meindl's U Parachute 
Corps counter attacked the left 
flank of the salient, but were 
brushed aside by the Americans. 
Crossing the river Sienne near 
Coutances, Middleton's troops 
linked up with Collins to trap 
German troops at Roncey. 

By 30 July American troops 
had reached Avranches and a day 
later were across the river Selun 

Despite this rupture of their 
left flank, the German forces in 
Normandy held on - though in 
the west Montgomery was 
hammering away at the Caen 
front and had even outflanked the 
bomb- ravaged town . 

CHANGES OF COMMAND 

Following the July Bomb Plot 
Hitler replaced the veteran Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt by Field 
Marshal Giinther von Kluge - 
who was himself to commit 
suicide following the revelation of 
his involvement in the Bomb Plot. 
Rommel, who had commanded 
Army Group B in France, was 
recovering in Germany from 
severe injuries caused by RAF 
fighters in Normandy on 17 July. 

Von Kluge was finally given 
leave by Hitler to release the 
armoured divisions from the Pas 
de Calais area for a counter attack 
on the deep narrow spearhead of 
the US advance, which stretched 
from Avranches to Mortain. The 
exchange of signals between 
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walk for the confident GIs, 
death lurked behind every hedge. The average life expectancy of a 
line infantryman in the Normandy fighting was 14 days. 

Above right: The German defenders were experts in the use of 
camouflage. Their stubbornness frustrated Allied plans for a quick 
break-out from Normandy. As June gave way to July Eisenhower and 
his subordinates feared that Normandy might turn into another Anzio. 

Right A German paratrooper in the bocage awaits another US attack. 
Applying lessons learned in Russia, German troops did not form 
continuous lines of defence, preferring to rely on mutually-supporting 
strongpoints which channelled attackers into kill zones. 
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Hitler and von Kiuge was 
intercepted by the ULTRA teams 
at Bletehley Park and General 
Hodges, who had taken command 
of the US 1 si Army, was alerted 
well in advance. 

The Mortain counter attack 
was launched on 6 August and 
made some progress against the 
1 st Army and those corps of 
Patton's 3rd Army not fighting in 
Brittany. The attacks were finally 
stopped and broken up by 
artillery fire and devastating 
fighter-bomber strikes. 

While the Germans were 
preoccupied, an attack by the 
Canadian 1st Army threatened 
Falaise. More bad news came 
with the success of Operation 
Anvil/Dragoon, the Allied landing 
in southern France. Field Marshal 
Walther Model, the 'Fiihrcr's 
Fireman', had arrived to replace 
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Kluge. He was ordered to pull 
back from the attack at Mortain. 
The lough monoeled general had 
earned the reputation of being 
able to save crises on the Eastern 
Front, but the Anglo-American 
forces in Normandy were just too 
strong tor him to make a 
difference. 

TURKEY-SHOOT 

As the Allies ranged into France, 
they threatened to trap the bulk of 
the German forces in a huge 
pocket at Falaise. By 10 August, 
the US XX Corps had reached 
Nantes and a day later Angers. 
Patton's 3rd Army liberated Le 
Mans on 8 August and then 
swung north to Argentan on 
1 3 August. The Canadians drove 
through to Falaise on 16 August. 

US and Anglo-Canadian forces 
pressed forward from Normandy. 



Above: Saturation bombing by 2,000 Allied planes preceded the final 
Allied assault on Caen. Captured German defenders, deafened by the 
attack, could not be interrogated for 24 hours. 

Left: A stricken Sturmgeschutz III in Normandy. The German assault gun 
was, by this stage of the war, serving as a frontline tank as well as in its 
intended role as an infantry-support gun. 

Below: British Cromwell tanks east of the Orne river in July 1944. The 
Cromwell, which first saw action in Normandy, was the last and best in 
the line of British cruiser tank designs. 



The 5th Panzer Armee and the 
composite force Panzergnippe 
Eberhach, were caught in a trap 
with a narrow exit to the east. 

With the return of good 
weather. Allied fighter-bombers 
ranged over the pocket with 
brutal efficiency. Machine guns, 
cannon, bombs and rockets 
pulverised vehicles that clogged 
the roads and river crossings. 
Most of the German troops in 
Normandy were now in a pocket 
65 km long and 20 to 25 km 
wide. By the night of 18 August 
this had reduced to 9 km by 1 1 
km, and the Falaise gap had 
shrunk lo between 5 and 8 km. 

SPRINGING THE TRAP 

By 19 August, the tough Polish 
tank crews of the 2nd Armoured 
Regiment serving with the British 
4th Armoured Division had 



fought through to hold an isolated 
position at the village of St 
Lambert. Both sides knew the 
Polish position was the cork in 
the bottle of the shrinking Falaise 
Pocket, and they had to hold it 
against desperate German attacks 
from both east and west. When 
on the same day the Canadians, 
Poles and Americans linked up at 
the town of Chambois, the trap 
was sealed shut. 

Some Germans did manage to 
slip through the Allied lines at 
night, but up to 50.000 were 
taken prisoner. Between 5,000 
and 10,000 died in the Falaise 
pocket. In total, the Normandy 
campaign had cost the Germans 
200,000 men (including 91 ,000 
POWs), I iOO tanks, 3,500 guns 
and 20,CXX) vehicles. With them 
went any hope of stemming the 
.Allied advance. 
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Having failed in their counter-offensive directed at Av ranches the 
German 5th and 7th Panzer Armies found themselves surrounded 
after the Americans and British linked up South of Caen. In the 
ensuing carnage, the Allies wiped 
out German armour in 
Normandy. The way to Paris 
was now open. 




Killing Ground 



Right: The Hawker Tempest, although not a success as an air-superiority 
fighter, found its niche as probably the most effective ground-attack 
aircraft of the war. tt is shown here with 20-mm cannon and rocket 
projectiles. Aircraft of No. 193 squadron were responsible for shooting- 
up Rommel's staff car on 17 July 1944. 

Below: The rail network had long since been destroyed, and Allied air 
superiority meant that any German vehicle moving by day would be an 
easy victim. German units had to escape the Falaise pocket by whatever 
means they had left to them. Most had to make their way back to 
friendly lines on foot, under the cover of darkness. 
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GOERING'S PRIVATE ARMY 



*^^^^^ HOEVER joins 

Iff J Goering 

■ fl a n n ou n ced , "has 

H i fl to 

^b^b^HhokJ heart. I! he 
shows courage in combat, the 
soldier can expect promotion 
and decorations." Some 250.000 
men answered his call. By the 
time their leader surrendered in 
1945. most lay dead in the 
Russian snow. 

Goering had been asked by 
Hitler to comb out 50,000 
personnel who could be spared 
from air force duties. The 
German army desperately needed 
replacements. The annual call-up 
had already been brought 
forward to compensate for ihe 
750.000 casualties suffered in 
1941 . Now, at the height of the 
summer offensive, intended to 
give Germany control of the 



Caucasus and Russia's oil 
supplies, front-line army units 
were far below establishment . 
And a bloody battle of attrition 
was developing along the Volga, 
whore the 6th Army struggled lo 
capture Stalingrad before winter. 

FIRST GROUND TROOPS 

Luftwaffe ground troops were 
already at the front, however. Al 
the height of the manpower crisis 
in the army's first winter in 
Russia. Goering had volunteered 
to organise some infantry 
regiments to help hold the line. 
Seven Luftwaffe Field Regiments 
were created in January -February 
1942, Four battalions strong, 
with attached heavy mortars and 
a battery of 88 mm guns, they 
had a useful but limited impact 
across a frontline running from 
Leningrad to the Crimea. 

One LwFR participated in the 



I relief of the Demy ansk pocket. 
Regiments 1 ,2 J and 4 were 
combined into a battlegroup by 
General Meindl. "Division 
Meindl' was engaged through 
1942, taking part in anti-partisan 
operations after a long spell at 
the front around Kholm, Part of 
the division was amalgamated 
with 5. LwFR to form the first 
Luftwaffe field division, 
LLwI'D, that autumn. Division 
Meindl was redesignated 
21JLwFD in early 1943. 

NOT WELCOME 

Senior officers, notably von 
Manstein and Warlimont, were 
loud in their opposition to what 
they saw as a misuse of 
manpower. They argued that the 
same number of men, integrated 
into existing army units, would 
have greater impact than the hasty 
assembly of new format inns with 



inadequate numbers of trained 
officers and NCOs. 

Goering's hapless volunteers 
were greeted with the same cold 
shoulder encountered by the SS 
in 1939-40, but had neither the 
time, the training, nor the 
equipment to repeat the success 
of Himmler's men. 

Goering's field divisions were 
poorly equipped. Forever short of 
motor vehicles, they relied on 
horse-drawn transport; their 
artillery often consisted of 
obsolete weapons from the First 
World War. 

UNDERSTRENGTH 

With four to six battalions of 
infantry (each of three 
companies), minimal 
administrative and logistic staffs 
and reconnaissance companies on 
bicycles (where they had any 
form of transport), diey were 
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Above: The first of the newly-formed Luftwaffe Field Divisions arrived on 
the eastern front just in time for the battle of Stalingrad. The poorly- 
trained and poorly-equipped troops were thrown straight into action. 

Below: After suffering severe losses in the fight against front line Soviet 
tank armies, many of the Luftwaffe units were assigned to the less 
demanding but no less bloody partisan war. 




equivalent to half a standard 
German army division. 

That was before taking into 
account the fact that their training 
standards were far below those of 
the regulars. There were too few 
officers and NCOs who knew 
their business and they were 
lushed into action before they 
had a chance to learn. They were 
not kept together, but fed in 
piecemeal according to the crisis 
of the moment. The first ten 
divisions were hurried to Russia, 
some to join the doomed attempt 
to relieve Stalingrad, others to 
man the frozen trenches of Army 
Group North. 

SLAUGHTERED 

Three of Goering s divisions 
were destroyed within days of 
their arrival. 8 .LwFD detrained at 
Morozovsk on 25 November and 
marched through a blizzard to 
reinforce the front at Stalingrad 
But the front had collapsed. 
There were no friendly troops on 
the steppe, just hordes of T- 34s 
which made short work of the air 
force soldiers. General Manstein 
assigned the survivors to fight 
alongside an army infantry 
division. He did the same with 
S.LwFD after it suffered 
catastrophic losses during the 
attempted breakthrough to the 
6ih Army. 

The Soviet offensive at 
Stalingrad was actually the 
smaller of two gigantic attacks 
intended to break the back of the 
Wehtmacht. The unfortunate 
volunteers of 2JLwFD were 
directly in the path of Marshal 
Zhukov's frontal assault on the 
German 9th Army in the Rzhev 
salient. Even a full-strength army 
division would have been hard- 
pressed, but the rout of another 
Luftwaffe unit merely confi rated 
the generals' worst fears. 

Army criticism increased, 
lamenting the waste of manpower 
in badly-trained, poorly equipped 
units that only existed because of 
Goering's political clout. Most of 
the surviving divisions were 
transferred to anti-partisan 
operations while their future 
was debated. 

General Meindl wanted to 



convert them into specialist 
assault units to work with the 
panzer divisions. General 
Petersen wanted to exploit them 
as a recruitment pool for his 
airborne divisions. Field Marshal 

von Manstdn advanced the 
Army's view that they should be 
incorporated into the regular 
army. On 20 September, Hitler 
decided in favour of the Army. 

Goering "s attempt at replicating 
Himmler's success with the 
Waffen-SS was over. The 
divisions became part of the Army, 
which immediately embarked on 
the wholesale replacement of the 
units' officers. The Luftwaffe 
retaliated by retaining a specialist 
personnel, many of whom were 
transferred to the parachute or flak 
divisions. However. by the 
summer of 1 944 the Luftwaffe 
was obliged to transfer personnel 
to the Army. Some were even sent 
to reinforce the SS The SS panzer 
corps in Normandy included 
hundreds of replacements drafted 
in from the air force. 

ATLANTIC WALL 

Five field divisions occupied 
stretches of the Atlantic Wall. 
16. and 17. LwFD were destroyed 
in the battle for Normandy: 
18. LwFD was sent to the front 
in August 1944 and all but wiped 
out in the prolonged retreat from 
northern France to Holland. The 
luckiest of Goering's divisions 
was 14. LwFD which was part of 
the disproportionately large 
garrison maintained in Norway. 
It never saw action. 

In contrast to the dismal 
history of the field divisions, the 
Hermann Goering Division had 
an excellent reputation. Built on 
a core of former paratroops with 
a draft of 5,000 Luftwaffe 
conscripts to bulk it out, the 
division regarded itself as an elite 
unit. It remained part of the 
Luftwaffe, but its uniforms, 
equipment and ethos were closer 
to those of the Waffen-SS. 

Before it was fully assembled, 
a major part of the division was 
shipped to Tunisia in November 
1942 and acquitted itself well in 
the winter campaign. There it 
stayed however: lost along with 
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Earth-bound 

Airmen 

THE LUFTWAFFE already had combat units apart from its 
paratroopers. One of Goeri rig's earliest decisions as Prussian 
Minister of the Interior was to establish a paramilitary unit within 
the police. Intended to crush political opposition, 
Landespolizeigruppe General Goering was expanded into Regiment 
Hermann Goering when conscription was reintroduced in March 
1935. It became part of the Luftwaffe and increased to two Jager 
(light infantry) battalions plus engineer and motorcycle 
reconnaissance companies. In 1938 the Jager battalions were broken 
up to form Germany's first parachute battalion; the remainder of the 
regiment was converted into an anti-aircraft unit. However, on 
1 March 194Z the regiment was expanded once again to form the 
'Reinforced Hermann Goering Regiment': three infantry battalions 
with supporting artillery, engineer and reconnaissance units. It was 
expanded into a brigade on 21 July and on 17 October its units in 
southern France officially became a division. 

Top: Members of the Hermann Goering Division hitch a ride with a 
Fallschirmjager motorcycle combination in Tunisia. Within three months 
the bulk of the divisions members were to be killed or captured. 

Right The division was reformed just in time for the Allied landings in 
Sicily. There it won a reputation as an excellent fighting unit; the Italian 
campaign which followed added further to its battle honours. 
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Above: Although only two of the six Fallschimijager divisions were 
airborne qualified, the reputation of the parachutists was such that 
members of all of the other units considered themselves an elite, and 
they proved to be highly effective on all fronts. 

Below: A Luftwaffe soldier lies dead in a Normandy farmyard, his unfired 
Panzerfaust by his side, Some of the Luftwaffe units on the invasion 
front fought extremely hard and well, while others - second line units 
which had been garrisoned on the Atlantic wall - offered little resistance 
to the overwhelming power of the Allied assault. 




some 250,000 Axis personnel 
when Panzerarmee Afrika had to 
surrender in May 1943. Some 
key members of the division 
were evacuated to Sicily and a 
skeleton formation remained in 
southern France. The division 
was officially reformed on 
15 July in Sicily, but it was 
already in action again. 

On 10 July 1943 the Allies 
invaded Sicily. US troops poured 
ashore at Ge!a. where they were 
met the following day by a 
ferocious counter-attack 
spearheaded by the Hermann 
Goering division, ably supported 
by 15. Ptmzergreruuiier and the 
Italian Livomo divisions. Halted 
by naval gunfire and heavy air 
attacks, the Germans fell back 
into the hinterland to conduct a 
successful rearguard action back 
to Messina. The division was 
evacuated to mainland Italy. 

The division was well placed 
to deal with the inevitable sequel, 
the Allied landings at Salerno. 
The Hermann Goering division 
counter-attacked again, the skill 
and bravery of its troops 
disguising a lack of numbers and 
threadbare logistical 
arrangements. The battle was 
followed by another rearguard 
action until the division was 
taken out of the line for rest and 
refit. While the division occupied 
its next defensive position. 



Oberstleutnwti Julius Schlcgel 
negotiated the removal of the 
paintings, medieval manuscripts 
and sculptures that resided in the 
monastery at Monte Cassino. For 
three weeks Schlegels men 
laboured to remove artifacts, 
including a relic of St. Benedict. 

GOERtNGS OWN 

In January 1944 the division was 
re-titled Futtsch irmpanze rdivmon 
Hermann Goering. Sadly 
depleted by the winter battles and 
counter-attacks at An/.io. the 
division suffered heavy losses in 
June, defending the approaches 
to Rome. In July it was 
withdrawn from Italy to be flung 
into the German counter-attacks 
outside Warsaw where the Red 
Army's massive offensive 
threatened to breach the Vistula. 

In September, Goering's 
'parachute panzer division' 
became Falhchirmpanzerkarps 
Hermann Goering but this did not 
represent the doubling of strength 
the corps title implied. 
The division was split in two. 
additional infantry battalions were 
added, but a critical shortage of 
men and equipment was never 
overcome. The corps fought in the 
defence of East Prussia in January 
1 945. was evacuated from the 
Memel pocket in March and the 
survivors scattered between 
Pomerama and Denmark. A 
vesrigal element fought on as part 
of Pan-erkorps Gro.i.ideulschland 
until surrendering to the Russians 
in May. 

GOOD AND BAD 

Units of Goering's "private army' 
had wildly different fortunes. In 
the paratroops and the Hermann 
Goering division, the Luftwaffe 
had some of the finest combat 
units of the war. But Goering's 
attempt to establish an 
independent army along the lines 
of the Waffen-SS was a hideous 
failure with tragic consequences 
for the men so hastily driven into 
battle. It look the Army a year to 
persuade Hitler to abolish the 
Luftwaffe Field Divisions, during 
which time tens of thousands of 
soldiers paid for Goering's ego 
with their lives. 
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Goering's 

Failure 

GOERING KNEW his star was on the wane. Hitler blamed him for 
failing to subdue Britain in 1940 and now his old boast that nobody 
would bomb Germany had come back to haunt him. RAF Bomber 
Command had mounted its first 1,000 bomber raid. The increasing 
intensity of British raids led ordinary Germans to make disparaging 
remarks about the Luftwaffe in general and Hermann Goering in 
particular - Himmler's security apparatus passed selected titbits around 
Hitler's court. By providing his Fiihrer with 100,000 men, not the 50,000 
he was asked for, and by promising to assemble them in powerful new 
divisions, Goering sought to reverse his political decline. His subsequent 
role in the decision to hold on to Stalingrad after it was encircled 
should be seen in the same light. Still Hitler's designated successor, he 
was prepared to risk hundreds of thousands of German lives to 
salvage his reputation. 

Goering authorised the establishment of XIII. Fliegerkorps in 
Germany. Commanded by Generalleutnant Meindl, it was to oversee 
the creation of 22 divisions. Genera/major Petersen, the veteran 
commander of 7. Fliegerdivision in Russia, was appointed Inspector of 
Luftwaffe Field Divisions. It was intended to get ten divisions into 
action as soon as possible, with another eleven planned for 1943. 
Divisions 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were formed at Gross-Born in northern 
Germany; divisions 7,6,9, and 10 were formed at Mielau in East Prussia, 
The impact of the airborne forces on the Luftwaffe Field Divisions was 
important. Paradoxically, as the likelihood of another German airborne 

aeeault receded, the parachute forces expanded, qarnjng a reputation as 

formidable fighters from Leningrad to El Alamein, Tunisia and Cassino. 
They attracted a steady flow of volunteers of the highest calibre from 
throughout the Luftwaffe. 







Above; At the height of his power, Hermann Goering was second only to 
Hitler in Nazi Germany. But his rival Heinrtch Himmler used the SS to 
build an immensely powerful state within a state. After the Luftwaffe's 
failure in the air, Goering sought to do the same. 

Below: Goering visits a Luftwaffe training unit in the summer of 1944. By 
this time, his dream of a private army was shattered - his troops had 
largely been absorbed by the army and the SS, and their officers 
replaced by men with no loyalty to the Reichsmarschall 
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AT10NAL Socialist 
education saw ihc 
development of a 
number of party 
schools outside the 
normal German 
.m. [mended 10 foster 
urc feaders of the Party, the 
oA and die SS. die various 
schools were neither coordinated 
or Complimentary. Created by 
Hess. Rohm, Ley and Himmler, 
the\ reflected the struggle for 
power within the party 
aristocracy. 

The first to be established 
were the Napoias, or National 
Political Training Institutes, 
Successors to the old Prussian 

training ticadcmio.s, they wcro 

initially run by the SA and the 
SS. with the cooperation of the 
Ministry of Education. By the 
time the SS took complete 
control in the late 1930s, there 
w ere as many as 40 Napolas in 
existence. A purely SA school 
had been established at Feldafirtg 
near Munich, which was taken 
over by the Patty itself after the 
Rohm purge. 

The rival Adotf-Hiikr-Schute 
system was created in 1936 bj 
^aldur von Schirach and Robert 
jSjf. Intimately associated with 
the Hitler Youth, the schools 
were purely party institutions, in 
which the Ministn of Education 
had no say. Common to all of the 
Nazi schools was a syllabus 
which was heavy on sports and 
military (raining, with what 
academic work there was being 
weighted heavily on the side of 

1 Germanic history and "Aryan" 
hiolog). Religious instruction 
was completely ignored. 



.i.Heinrich Himmler inspects 
lys from one of the Adolf Hitler 
jhule, the Nazi institutions 
founded by Robert Ley and 
mrted by the Hitterjugend. 
-ugh boys from the schools 
look forward to a place in 
the SS, they were in competition 
with those from the Napotas, 
which were rival SS-run Nazi 
secondary schools. 



Left inset: Baldur von Schirach, 
the Reichjugendfuhrer, visits a 
boys school. Like almost 
everything else in the Third Reich, 
the school system became a 
pawn in the never-ending power 
struggles whh'm the Party. 
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,4 Prff t y tunic belonging to a candidate member of Krossinse 
one of the three Ordensburgen or 'Order Castles' where tutu 
Reich leaders were taught. Krossinsee was in Pomerania (now 
nart of Poland). The two other Ordensburgen were Sontbofen, 
I Vogelsang in IVordrhein-Westfalen, 
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Above: A Ski-style cap or 
Einheitzmiitze worn by a 
candidate at an Ordensburg, 
used from man tnrougn tne early 
years of the war. Candidates 
spent a year at each of the 
facilities, and since Sonthofen in 
the Alps specialised in ski and 
mountain training, this cap was 
probably issued there. 

Above left: A peaked visor cap 
belonging to a candidate at one 
of the Ordensburgen, probably 
issued fust before the war. 
Similar in style to those worn by 
Hitler Youth Leaders, it carries a 
'Party'-style Eagle and a plain 
national cockade. It lacks the 
gold leaves around the cockade 
which members of the Party 
Leadership Corps wore. 

Left: A school report from the 
Reichsschule der NSDAP, located 
at Feldafing, together with an 
identity card issued by the 
NSDAP Oberschule at 
Starnbergersee. Both belonged 
to Klaus Fobke, who was the son 
of Hermann Fobke. The elder 
Fobke had been one of the 
original members of the Fuehrer's 
first bodyguard, the Stosstrupp 
Adolf Hitler, and like so many of 
Hitler's old comrades had been 
rewarded for his loyalty by being 
given a high party position - in 
this case, Gauleiter of 
Pomerania. Located southwest 
of Munich, the Reichsschule was 
originally founded by Ernst 
Rohm as an SA establishment. 
After the "Night of the Long 
Knives', it gained new patrons in 
Franz Xavier Schwarz, Rudolf 
Hess and later Martin Bormann. 
At first part of the Adolf Hitler 
Schule system, it became the 
only school controlled by the 
Party leadership, and its 
headmaster was unique in 
reporting direct to the Fiihrer. 
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Right: A forage or overseas cap 
belonging to a member of an 
Ordensburg, together with a 
pair of epaulettes. This example 
is stamped inside showing it to 
have been issued at Vogelsang 
in the Ettei Mountains. 
Vogelsang had the world's 
largest gymnasium when it was 
built, and it was a facility which 
saw a lot of use - the curriculum 
was much stronger on physical 
tasks than it was on classroom 
skills. The original plan was for 
promising young Party members 
to be sent to an Ordensburg in 
their mid-20s, after passing 
through the Adolf Hitler Schule. 
Reich Labour Service, the 
Wehrmacht and two or three 
years as a full-time Party official. 
Discipline was severe - one of 
the most feared punishments 
was fasting, which proved 
incredibly hard on bodies 
already being stressed to their 
physical limits. 

Right: A forage cap and 
epaulettes worn by a student at 
one of the Nationalpolitische 
Erziehungsanstalten - National 
Political Educational Institutions 
or 'Napolas' for short. The 
Napolas were boarding schools 
modelled on Prussian cadet 
academies, but which were 
totally Nazi in their outlook. 

' eir curriculum was the same 
more conventional schools, 

.ougtt with National Socialist 
studies replacing religion and 
with a very strong emphasis on 



on HJ membership, physical 
skills, 'Aryan' ancestry and 
acceptable parents than on • 
academic talent, ft is not 
surprising that when the 
Napolas came under the control 
of SS Gruppenfuhrer August 
Heissmeyer in 1336, 
he noted that academic 
standards were lower than in 
man grammar schools. 

ht: Forage cap and epaulettes 
rn by a student at one of the 
jlf Hitler Schule. Established 
Robert Ley and funded until 
41 by the German Labour 
Front, the Adolf Hitler Schools 
operated in competition with the 
Napolas, though with even less 
emphasis on academic 
achievement. Potential students 
were preselected in their second 
year in the Jungfolk of the Hitler 
Youth, based mainly on their 
appearance and their leadership 
qualities. Classes were known as 
aquads. which competed against 
each other. Teachers were drawn 
from the HJ leadership and from 

the Ordensburgen. According to 
lust Heissmeyer, "The 
wledge pupils can acquit 
[dolf Hitler Schools is in every 
respect inferior to that provided 
by more conventional upper 
schools". In 1939 the curriculum 
was changed, with more 
emphasis on academic work. 



.^^n 
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V-1 



The world's first operational 
cruise missile, the Fteseler Fi 
103, gained its better-known V-1 
designation from Vergeltungs- 
waffe, or reprisal weapon. It was 
an unmanned aircraft powered 
by an Argus pulse jet, and could 
carry an 850-kg warhead to a 
distance of 240 km. 

Development started in 1942, 
Although the first powered flight 
came before the end of that 
year, the weapon did not 
become operational until June 
1944, when missiles were 
launched from the Pas de Calais 
against London. 



Nearly 30,000 V-1 s were 
manufactured - mostly by 
prisoners in the underground 
slave factories at Nordhausen - 
and about 18,000 were used in 
combat. Half were aimed at 
London while most of the rest 
were fired at Antwerp. It was not 
a very effective weapon: Allied 
defences accounted for over 70 
percent of the missiles fired, and 
many others proved faulty and 
missed their targets altogether. 



See also Hitler's War Machine 




Issue IS: V-W eapons 



Above: The Luftwaffe's flying bomb was in reality a fairly crude and 
simple weapon. The Allies quickly found counter-measures against it, 
though not without considerable cost in reorganising their defences. 



V-2 



While the V-1 was not as 
effective as its planners had 
hoped, the V-2 or Peenemunde 
A-4 rocket proved to be one of 
the greatest advances in 
weapons technology ever made. 

The German Army had been 
sponsoring rocket development 
since the middle of the 1930s. 
Underthe guidance of Werner 
von Braun, the A-4 first flew 
successfully in August 1942. It 
was a long-range ballistic 
missile weighing over 12 tonnes 
at launch, capable of carrying a 
one tonne payload over 300 km. 
The world's first supersonic 



V3 



Less well-known than the V-1 and 
V-2 missiles, the V-3 was the only 
'Wonder Weapon' which had 
Hitler's full and unquestioning 
support. The Hochdruckpumpe - 
HDP or High Pressure Pump - 



Valkyrie 

Walkiire or 'Valkyrie' was the 
code for the operation devised to 
protect major German cities and 
key installations in the event of 
an uprising by the thousands of 
foreign workers employed in the 
Reich. The plans, issued in July 
1943, provided the July Bomb 
Plotters with a perfect cover for 
their intent to seize control of 
Berlin after Hitler had been killed 
at Rastenburg. 

Confident that Hitler was dead, 
Colonel Claus von Stauffenberg 



vehicle, it reached a maximum 
speed of almost 6000 knrt/h. 

Unlike the V-1, there was no 
defence against the V-2 other 
than overrunning its launch 
sites, and of the 5,000 or so 
which were launched 
operationally, over 4,320 hit 
Allied territory. Like the V-1, the 
V-2 was manufactured by slave 
labourers under the most 
appalling of conditions. 

Although technically 
successful, the V-weapons failed 
to provide Hitler with the 
vengeance he sought. They 
absorbed an enormous amount 



of Nazi Germany's resources, 
while providing little military 
return for the huge investment. 
However the V-2 in particular 
provided the foundation for 
almost all post-war rocketry, 
and former Peenemunde 
scientists worked at the heart of 
the Soviet and particularly the 
American space programmes. 

Right: The A-4 rocket was far in 
advance of British and American 
defensive measures, and was 
impossible to stop. However, 
those that were built proved to be 
so expensive that they almost 
beggared the Reich. 




was a very long range gun. 
The 'England Gun,' was 
developed by the Rochling Iron 
and Steel Works. It was 
envisaged as a battery of 120-m 
long barrels, with propellent 



charges up the side of the gun 
igniting in sequence to accelerate 
a 30kg shell out to a range of 
over 150 km. Up to 50 guns were 
planned, firing up to five rounds 
per minute - enough to drop 600 



shells an hour onto London, 
Construction of several HDPs was 
started, but the sites were 
attacked from the air before being 
overrun by Allied troops 
advancing out of Normandy. 



set in motion the Valkyrie plan. 
General Paul von Hasse, one of 
the July Plotters, ordered Major 
Otto-Ernst Remerto seal off the 
Ministries in Wilhelmstrasse and 
arrest Dr Goebbels, 

Remer commanded the 
Wachbataillon Grossdeutschland 
- the army guard battalion for 
Berlin, stationed near Doberitz. 
Remer took control of the 
Propaganda ministry, but was 
persuaded by Goebbels to ring 
Rastenburg where he spoke 



directly to Hitler. Hitler 
immediately promoted Remer 
Oberst (Colonel) and ordered him 
to place his men at the disposal 
of Reichsfuhrer SS Heinrich 
Himmler, and assist in rounding 
up the plotters. 

Right: Otto-Ernst Remer was one 
of the key figures on 20 July. Had 
he followed his 'Valkyrie' orders to 
the letter. Hitler might have been 
overthrown. Here Remer reviews 
a march-past of elements of the 
Wachbataillon Grossdeutschland. 
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Venlo Incident 



A coup masterminded by SS- 
SturmbannfiJnrer (Major) Walter 
Schellenberg, head of Amt VI E 
(Foreign Counterintelligence) of 
the RSHA, and carried out by one 
of his dirty tricks specialists, 
Alfred Naujocks. 

During the Phoney War period 
of 1939, the SD convinced British 
Intelligence through a refugee 
who had escaped to Holland that 
there was a group of senior 
German officers who were 
disaffected and wanted to oust 
Hitler. In fact, there were officers 
who were known to be out of 



sympathy with the Nazis, which 
must have helped Schellenberg. 
The British decided to follow up 
these contacts and sent Captain 
S. Payne Best and Major R.H. 
Stevens to meet three German 
officers, including a Major 
Schaemel, at the Dutch border 
town of Venlo on November 8, 
1939. Here they were kidnapped 
by the SD and rushed across the 
border into Germany. 

Hitler asserted that the Dutch 
had violated their posture of 
neutrality by allowing the British 
agents to enter Holland. 



Vichy Government 



The national assembly of the 
right wing government of 
Henri Petain was set up in the spa 
town of Vichy following France's 
defeat by the Germans in 1940. 

It functioned until the liberation 
in 1944, with the area it ruled 
being known as Vichy France. 
Even after the Germans occupied 
the whole of France in November 
1942, Vichy remained 
authoritarian, anti-Semitic and 
collaborationist. It imprisoned 
some 135,000 people, interned 
another 70,000, deported some 
76,000 Jews, of whom only 3 
percent returned and sent 
650,000 French workers to 
Germany. 



The Vichy police, the Milice, 
collaborated with the SD and 
Gestapo in operations against the 
Resistance. It was commanded 
by Joseph Darnand, a much- 
decorated World War I soldier 
with extreme anti-Semitic views. 

In the summer of 1944 some 
5,000 Vichy collaborators were 
summarily executed followed by 
15,000 more in the weeks after 
Liberation. Petain was tried and 
condemned to death, but this 
sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment. 



Nazi Horrors 



The two British agents survived 
the war, being held in 
Sachsenhausen. Payne Best 
proved to be a shrewd observer, 
recording the character and 
weaknesses of the successive 
commandants and the way in 
which the camp was run. 

Right Payne-Best was questioned 
byHeydrich himself in Berlin. After 
being ranted at for several 
minutes, the imperturbable British 
agent turned to his guards and 
asked, "Who is this excitable 
young officer?" Heydrich's 
reaction has not been recorded. 





Issue 7: Collaborators 



Above: Marshal Henri Petain 
claimed that he collaborated with 
the Germans in order to avoid 
further damage to France. 



Above: Pierre Laval, a master 
intriguer, was the driving force 
behind Vichy collaboration with 
the German occupiers. 



Vlasov, Andrey (1900 - 1946} 



Born at Lomkino near Nizhni 
Novgorod on 1 September 1900, 
Vlasov joined the Red Army in 
1919. When Germany invaded 
Russia he had risen to the rank 
of general, and commanded the 
4th Tank Corps. He defended 
Kiev in September 1941 as 
C-tn-C of the 37th Army, and 
played a successful part in the 
defence of Moscow in 
December 1941. In March 1942 
he was made deputy 
commander of the Volkhov 
front. He was captured on 1 1 
July when the 2nd Guards 
Army failed to break out of 
an encirclement. 



Disenchanted with Stalin's 
leadership, he put himself at the 
disposal of the Smolensker 
Komitee - a group of anti-Stalin 
Russian soldiers and politicians 
- and wrote leaflets that were 
dropped behind Russian lines 
urging Russian soldiers to 
desert. He sought to set up a 
military unit to fight the 
Soviet forces. 

The Germans used him for 
propaganda and little else. In 
November 1944 in a Prague 
speech he issued the manifesto 
of the 'Committee for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of 
Russia'. At the end of the war 



he commanded the Vlasov Army 
- two divisions dressed in 
German uniforms with 
distinctive armshield insignia. 
Their weapons were largely 
captured ones of Soviet origin. 

Taken by the British at the 
end of the war he was handed 
over to the Soviet Union, tried 
for treason in Moscow and 
executed on 2 August, 1946. 

Bight: Andrey Vlasov was a 
capable general who made his 
name as a 26-year-old divisional 
commander in the Russian Civil 
War. One of Stalin's favourite 
Generals, he turned against his 
former master. 




VOlk 



Possibly the key concept in 
National Socialist ideology, the 
word Volk meant a troop of 
warriors in old High German. In 
the 17th Century it was applied 
to the common people, but with 
the Romantic movement in the 
19th developed a whole new 
meaning. To the romantics. Volk 
meant the very root of a nation, 



the foundation on which all 
society was formed. From there 
it was applied to the idea of a 
nation, with common cultural 
and linguistic characteristics. 

The idea had great 
significance to the vblkisch 
movements of the early 30th 
century. They believed that the 
German race, throughout 



history, had created a mystical 
link to the land itself; the word 
volkisch gradually came to be 
applied to all right-wing 
nationalist movements. 

With the rise of National 
Socialism, the volk idea was 
taken and expanded by the 
Nazis to incorporate related 
racist themes, which defined 



volk in terms of shared blood or 
race. Curiously, German 
Communists and socialists also 
used the word volk, primarily to 
describe the ordinary people of 
the working classes. 



See also Secret files 
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Volkischer Beobachter 
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The Nazi party's broadsheet 
newspaper was originally the 
Munchener Beobachter, until it 
was bought for the party by 
Dietrich Eckart in December 1920. 
From 1921 Alfred Rosenberg 
edited the paper. From 1923 it 
was published by Eher Verlag, the 
party's publishing arm headed by 
Max Amann. The paper was 
banned in 1923 following the 
Beer Hall Putsch and only 
reappeared in February 1925, 

Circulation rose from 4,000 in 
192S to over 125,000 in 1932. 
During that time, it was regarded 
as one of the most important 



means of disseminating the party 
line. Written by volkisch 
journalists, it also featured 
articles by Hitler's inner circle. 

After the seizure of power in 
1933 it became the popular but 
'serious' Nazi paper and was 
published in both Munich and 
Berlin, and also in Vienna after 
1938. Wilhelm Weiss took over 
the editorship that year. 

Buying a copy of what was a 
quasi-official organ was seen as 
an act of loyalty by NSDAP 
members. Throughout the war 
years its print run rose, reaching 
a peak of 1.7 million in 19+4. 



8K 
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Above: The Volkischer Beobachter was the Nazi newspaper of record. 
It was one of the most important propaganda tools of the NSDAP, 
especially in the rise to power. Its masthead bore the subtitle 'Militant 
Paper of the National Socialist Movement in Greater Germany'. 



Volkische Bewegung 



The Volkische Bewegung or 
'Folk Movement' encompassed 
anti-Semitic, nationalistic and 
romantic political movements 
which predated WWI, but which 
had come to prominence in the 
1920s. It opposed the 
'November criminals' and the 
'Versailles diktat', and those who 



joined were attracted by its 
message of intense hatred for 
Jews and Bolsheviks. 

The volkische movement was 
seen as the social midwife of the 
NSDAP and its predecessor, the 
German Worker's Party. In spite 
of this. Hitler was dismissive of 
the movement. He described its 



members as "itinerant 
preachers" and as an 
organisation composed of 
"highly honourable but eccentric 
and naive academics, 
professors, district officials, 
assistant headmasters and 
judicial councillors," 
The volkische Movement 



thought it could use Hitler as a 
Massentrommter - a drummer 
whom the masses would follow 
into its own camp. But like the 
politicians who thought they 
coutd control Hitler when they 
connived at his accession to 
power, they found that the 
Fuhrerwas his own man. 



Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle CVomi > 



Vomi, or the Central Office for 
volk Germans, was the principal 
NSDAP office for dealing with 
ethnic Germans from outside 
the Reich. A number of 
European countries had 
significant German-speaking 
minority groups, called 
Volksdeutsche by the Nazis. 
They included Poland, Hungary, 
Transylvanian Romania, the 
Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. Nazi racial 
theory assumed that all 
Germans scattered through the 
world had a direct link to the 
Nordic race in Germany. 
Vomi was set up by Rudolf 



Hess in 1936. An SS department, 
it was headed by Gruppenfuhrer 
Werner Lorenz. Two years later 
it was placed directly under the 
FLihrer, a measure of the 
importance the Nazis placed on 
ethnic Germans abroad. In 1939 
it was tasked with resettling 
foreign ethnic Germans within 
the Reich. 

At the same time, the German 
Foreign Ministry set up a 
department under Ernst Wilhelm 
Bohle to co-ordinate the 
activities of German nationalists 
abroad. The Berlin-based 
Auslands-Qrganisation (AO> had 
eight departments defined by 



geographical area, and was 
regarded as the Reich's 43rd 
Gau. The effectiveness of the AO 
was mixed but this did not 
prevent Bohle from pronouncing 
grandly, "A German Day in 
Buenos Aires or Chicago 
concerns us just as deeply as 
the struggle of our brethren near 
our frontiers". 

Right Sudeten German children 
parade after the Nazi takeover of 
the German-speaking areas of 
Czechoslovakia. The Nazis 
considered German-speaking 
communities outside their borders 
to be part of the Reich - as long as 
they met Nazi race standards. 




Volksgericht 

The People's Court was set up in 
Berlin in 1934 primarily to try 
political and treason cases. It 
became best known for the 
speedy 'justice' dispensed to the 
July Plotters in 1944. 

The Volksgericht met in the 
plenary chamber of the Berlin Law 
Courts. It consisted of two 
professional judges and five 
others selected from among party 
officials, the SS and the armed 
forces. The two professional 
judges could outvote the other 
members of the board. The 
courtroom was decorated with 
three large swastika banners and 
busts of Frederick the Great and 



Hitler. From 1942 to 1945 the 
Volksgericht was headed by Judge 
Roland Freisler, under whom it 
became an instrument of terror. 
From his position of power he 
shouted abuse at defendants who 
were classified as volksschadlinge 
- enemies of the people. The 
sessions were held in camera, 
though film crews were brought in 
for the trials of the July Plotters. 
Once the verdict had been 
pronounced, there was no appeal. 
From 1944 to 1945 the court sat 
almost without interruption, 
pronouncing one death sentence 
after another. On 3 February 1945, 
just as the defendant Fabian von 



Schlabrendorff was being led into 
court, an American bomb hit the 
Berlin Law Courts destroying the 
Volksgericht and killing Freisler. 
Schlabrendorff escaped and 
survived the war. 

Right Created as a result of the 
legal problems the Nazis had 
with the Reichstag Fire Trial, the 
members of the Volksgericht 
were appointed directly by Hitler. 
Under Judge Roland Freisler, the 
court handed out over 4,900 
death sentences between 1942 
and 1944. 



See also Secret Files 
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Volkssturm 

Literally the 'Peoples' Storm', the 
Volkssturm was the German 
civilian home defence force 
established in September 1944. 
All civilian males between 16 and 
SO, who were capable of bearing 
arms, were liable for service. It 
was trained and organised on 
military lines, but a shortage of 
weapons restricted both training 
and operational deployment. 
Leaders were drawn from the SS, 
SA, NSKK and Hitler Jugend. 
For many members of the 
Volkssturm, their only weapon 
was the single shot anti-tank 



Panzerfaust Small arms of 
dubious reliability were mass- 
produced, and many men and 
boys were armed with WWI 
weapons or guns captured 
earlier in the war and put into 
storage. 

Fighting the Western Allies, the 
Volkssturm were often happy to 
surrender. In eastern Germany, 
however, surrender to the Soviet 
Army was not seen as an option, 
and the Volkssturm fought with 
determination. In January 1945 
Hitler ordered that the Volkssturm 
should be amalgamated with 



Volkswagen 

The Volkswagen, which was 
originally to have been called the 
Kdf Wagen, was designed by Dr 
Ferdinand Porsche, then an 
engineer at Daimler-Benz, 
Stuttgart, between 1933 and 
1934. There are reports that 
Hitler laid down the design 
criteria for the car. Until that 
time the automobile had been a 
middle class luxury, but it was 
intended that the VW should be 
affordable to ordinary workers, 
who would buy it on a weekly 
subscription basis. 

Hitler announced the project in 
1935 and on 26 May 1938 laid 
the foundation stone for a 
factory at Fallersleben near 
Brunswick where the car would 
be built. Over 330,000 workers 
subscribed RM 280 million for 
the car. Pilot models were built. 



but during the war the factory 
concentrated on the le Pkw Typ 
62 and Typ 82 Kiibelwagen, a 
4x4 field car that was effectively 
the German equivalent of the 
Jeep. Some of the VW Beetles 
that were built during the war 
saw service with the German 
army as the 4x2 le Pkw Typ 
82E/Typ 51 Limousine. 

After the war the British 
Military Government re-started 
production but rejected taking 
ownership of the factory for 
reparations on the basis of a 
report by two middle ranking 
REME officers. 

Right: None of the workers who 
took part in the subscription 
purchase scheme received a new 
car. With the outbreak of war, 
production of the VW was entirely 
taken up by the military. 



Waffen-SS 

The Waffen- or 'armed' SS was 
the military arm and largest 
branch of the SS, eventually 
numbering 39 divisions and 
through whose ranks passed 
nearly one million men of 15 
nationalities. The Waffen-SS took 
part in 12 major campaigns and 
were noted for their tough 
fighting qualities and aggressive 
leadership. The premier 
formation of the Waffen-SS, the 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler 
provided guards of honour for 
visiting VIPs before the war. 

The Waffen-SS saw little action 
in Poland but fought in France, 
the Balkans and Russia. At the 
beginning there were strict racial 
and physical standards for 
soldiers in the Waffen-SS, 
however decreasing manpower 
reserves obliged Himmler's 
recruiters to look for ethnic 
Germans in Europe and later 
even Yugoslavs, Italians and 



Ukrainians were admitted. Most 
of the foreign formations were of 
little value in the field. To assist 
with transfusions in the front line, 
soldiers of the Waffen-SS had 
their blood-group tattooed under 
their left arm. Since the SS and 
Waffen-SS were indicted at 
Nuremberg as criminal 
organisations, the tattoo became 
an effective way of identifying 
members after 1945, even if they 
were in civilian clothes or 
Wehrmacht uniforms. 

Right: The original members of the 
Waffen-SS saw themselves with 
some justification as an elite. 
However, as it became the home 
of Himmler's foreign volunteers, 
standards began to slip. 



See a! Inside the Third Reich 



regular army units. This 
accounted for the number of 
schoolboys and older men taken 
prisoner by the Allies at the end 
of the war. 

Right: Two elderly members of the 
'People's Storm' surrender to the 
western Allies in 1945. Altogether 
some six million men and boys 
were available to the Volkssturm, 
but few had modem weapons or 
effective training, and hundreds of 
thousands fell in action. 
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Wagner, Richard (1813 - 1883) 



The composer and writer Richard 
Wagner (1813 - 1883), was a 
genius who created a new art- 
form. His operas did much to fuel 
an enthusiasm for German 
nationalism, as well as for its 
mythology and legendary heroes. 
But away from the sublime music 
he wrote, the evidence suggests 
thai Wagner was a passionate 
anti-Semite, 

Wagner attacked the poet 
Heinrich Heine as, "the 
conscience of Judaism, just as 
Judaism is the evil conscience of 
our modern civilisation". 

In September 1850 Wagner 
published an article entitled 
'Judaism in Music' in the New 
Journal for Music. Using the 
pseudonym 'K. Freigedank' (K. 
Free Thought) He wrote, 
"We cannot imagine a Jew 
representing an the stage any 



ancient or modern character, 
whether hero or lover, without 
involuntarily sensing the 
ridiculous ineptness of such a 
representation". When Wagner 
was identified as the author, 
many writers suggested that the 
German composer was merely 
jealous of Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn's professional 
success. Other critics felt that he 
suffered from a persecution 
complex, and there were even 
questions about his sanity. 

Whatever the truth, his ideas 
were embraced by Hitler, and his 
music became the soundtrack of 
the Third Reich. 

Right Although 'Lohengrin' was 
Hitter's favourite opera, the anti- 
Semitic and nationalist message 
of 'Die Meistersinger' was adopted 
as the artistic personification of 
National Socialism. 




Wandervdgel 



'Birds of Passage' was a youth 
group formed around 1895 in 
Berlin by Herman Hoffmann 
and Karl Fischer. It was 
formally established as an 
organisation in 1901, with 
membership reserved to 
grammar school boys. 

Its philosophy was shaped by 
the desire to reverse the trend of 
rural migration towards the 
cities. They rejected the 
industrial world, which many 
saw as being tainted with 
Jewish capital, and advocated a 
return to the woods and lakes of 
Germany. Their goal was to 
revive an idealistic form of 
Teutonic nationalism. They 
greeted fellow travellers with a 
cheerful 'Hell' and an arm raised 
in a waved salute. 

By 1914 the movement had 



25,000 members in various 
Wandervogel groups throughout 
Germany. The groups enjoyed 
walking, camping and 
communal singing. During WWI 
over 7,000 members were killed 
in action. 

Many of the more volkisch 
groups broke away from the 
main movement in the 1920s, 
eventually being absorbed into 
the Hitler Youth. The 
Wandervoge! leagues were 
officially dissolved in 1933. 

Right: Members of the Alwasser- 
vogel of Berlin-Steglitz march 
through the countryside in 1932. 
Before long such independent 
groups would be absorbed into 
the Hitler Youth. 



See also Inside the Reich 
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Wannsee Conference 



A conference in the Berlin suburb 
of Wannsee which took place on 
20 January 1942. The chairman, 
Reinhard Heydrich, convened the 
meting to plan the 'Final Solution 
of the European Jewish 
Question' or die Endlosung. 
Among the fifteen top-ranking 
Nazis present were Gauleiter Dr 
Meyer and Reichsamtsleiter Dr 
Leibrandt of the Ministry for 
Eastern Occupied Territories, 
Staatssekretar Dr Stuckart of the 
Interior Ministry, Staatssekretar 
Neumann from the Office of the 
Four- Year Plan, Staatssekretar Or 
Freisler of the Ministry of Justice, 
Staatssekretar Dr Buhler 
representing the Ceneral- 



gouvernment, Foreign Office 
Unterstaatssekretar Luther, SS- 
Oberfuhrer Klopfer from the 
Party Chancellery, Reich 
Chancel lery Ministerialdirektor 
Kritzinger, SS-ObergruppenfOhrer 
Hoffmann from RuSHA, SS 
Gruppenfuhrer 'Gestapo' Miiller 
and SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer 
Eichmann of the RSHA, SS- 
Oberfiihrer Dr Schongarth of the 
Central Government of Poland, 
and SS-Sturmbannfuhrer Dr 
Lange, commander of 
Einsatzgruppe 2. 

The minutes of the meeting 
record that Heydrich talked 
euphemistically of the evacuation 
of Jews, as the "final solution". 



After the war Luther claimed not 
to have understood the true 
reason for the conference. 
However, when Adolf Eichmann 
was interrogated in Israel in 
1960, he said that the minutes 
had been doctored, and that 
Heydrich had specifically referred 
to annihilating the Jews. 

Right: Reinhard Heydrich had 
been instructed by Hermann 
Goering to prepare "a complete 
solution to the question of 
European Jewry. " He convened 
the conference in a mansion 
owned by the Kriminal Polizei. 



See also Inside the Reich 



Issue 18; Wannsee Conference 
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COMING IN THE NEXT VOLUMES OF 

HITLER'S 

Third Reich 



SECRET HITLER FILES 

Hitler's World View 
Hitler and Churchill 




THE HOLOCAUST 

Jewish resistance 
Holocaust in Romania 




HITLER'S HENCHMEN 

Erhard Milch 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner 

HITLERS WAR 
MACHINE 

Fighter Aces 

Atlantic Wall 

Pikpfw V Panther 



NAZI SYMBOLS 

The Swastika 

Sicherheitsdienst 



INSIDE THE REICH 

Corruption 
Women in the Reich 
Nazis and the Church 

NAZI HORRORS 

Malmedy Massacres 

Mauthausen 

Dora Mittelbau 




A-TO-Z OF THE 
THIRD REICH 
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IN THIS VOLUME OF 

HITLER'S 



SECRET HITLER FILES 

Stalin was Hitler's nemesis. 
They had many similarities; 
nocturnal in their sleeping 
patterns, they had no real 
friendships, and both drove 
their women to suicide. 

INSIDE THE 
THIRD REICH 

Nuremberg was the temple 
of Naiism. Its medieval 
splendour provided a 

suitably 'Germanic' backdrop 
to the Reichsparieitage. 





HITLER'S BATTLES 

Hitler's Generals knew that 

unless the Allied forces in 

Normandy were thrown back 

into the sea, Germany's 

defeat could only be a matter 

of time. But they could not 

stop the break-out. 



HOLOCAUST 

The Germans tapped into an 

ancient tradition of anti- 
Semitism in France. The Vichy 
regime was happy to do the 
Nazis' work, and French Jews 
suffered as much as those 
elsewhere in Europe. 

WAR MACHINE 

In September 1942 Hermann 

Goering called for Luftwaffe 

volunteers to fight as ground 

troops. Like Heinrich Himmler, the 

fat Reichsmarschall wanted his 

own private army. 



HENCHMEN 

Fritz Todt was an urbane, 

cultured and self-contained 

engineer from Bavaria. In his 

role as the Nazi master-builder, 

he became one of the most 

powerful men in the Third Reich 

by the time of his untimely - 

and suspicious - death 

in January 1942. 
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